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Saves you time and money... 


ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
for all 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


BRING all your purchasing problems to us, 

as so many school authorities have been 

doing for years. We have the specialized 

experience, quality products, and exten- 

sive facilities to solve them to your best \ American UNIVERSAL 

advantage. 4 . Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 
You'll find our service is complete and 

convenient. It is backed by the practical 

experience gained through years of friend- 

ly service to the nation’s schools. Our 

expert staff is fully qualified to help you 

get the most for your money in everything 

you buy. 
We think you’ll find our illustrated cat- 

alog interesting and useful. It’s a handy 

guide to the latest in all types of fine * , 

school furniture and supplies. Write for ! | — 

your free copy now! , \ 
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FREE — Send for our catalog today! 
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207 Van Ness Ave. South. San Francisco 3 
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“BLIZZARD” IN A COAL MINE! 


Coal dust in a mine is a safety 
hazard. But machine-made 
“snowstorms” have taught coal 
dust to behave! The “snow” is 
rock dust, a damp whitish pow- 
der made from lime rock, and it 
is sprayed on the mine roof and 
walls by blowers. This dilutes the 
coal dust and safeguards against 
explosions. America’s coal mines 
are the world’s safest! 


Machines that feed on coal! The crocodile-like con- | No housing problem here! These modern homes were 
traption below is a mechanical loader. It can pile coalin _ built by a mining company for its employees—and they 
a mine car at a rate of six tons per minute! It’s one of __ rent for about $18 a month! Coal miners in many locali- 
several types of machines that have ended much back- __ ties own their homes or rent from private landlords. And 
breaking labor for miners in modern mines. home-ownership among miners is steadily increasing.’ 


It’s fun finding out about coal! To prove it, we’ve 
prepared a gay little quiz booklet, full of up-to-date 
information about our greatest natural resource. 
Your classes will love it! For your free copies, just 
mail in the coupon. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 
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Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of Nationa Coat AssociATION 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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Name of School___ 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... .FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Sierra Educational News, February 1948, volume 44, number 2; published monthly except June, July and August, by California Teachers 
Association, 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8; price $2 per year, 2(¢ per ccpy. Entered at San Francisco Postoffice, Janucry 23, 1906, as 
second-class matter under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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The American Public 


is increasingly 


Health Conscious 


In recent years Federal and State Governments have launched 
elaborate Health Programs. 


Special attention has been focused on the subject both in and 
out of the schools by Doctors, Parents and such organized groups 
as Parent-Teacher Associations and Women’s Clubs. 


Public School Officials have been foremost in their desire to 
Protect the Health of School Children and have appropriated large 
sums of money for health measures including 





School Doctors, Nurses and Dental Care 
Clean Washrooms and Equipment 


YEARS AGO 
Schools banished the roller towel 


and the.common drinking cup. 


Why not NOW, as so many schools throughout the country have 


done, continue to provide for sanitary and clean books by using 


Holden Bosh Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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NEA MEMBERSHIP, FEDERAL AID AND YOU 


CALIFORNIA NEEDS 10,000 NEW NEA MEMBERS 


HAT school conditions in the United States are critical enough to threaten the very 

future of our democratic processes is no longer denied. Every recent major study 

of educational conditions in America has concluded that Federal Aid, without Federal 
control, for our public elementary and secondary schools is imperative. 

The National Education Association has fought for Federal Aid for over 20 years 
and the expense and influence of this struggle could be culminated in the passage of 
the Taft-McCowan legislation pending in the present Congress (S. 472 and H.R. 2953). 

California has always favored and actively supported NEA Federal Aid legisla- 
tion. In fact, we have talked and urged Federal Aid so long that many educational 
leaders have recently concluded that we should now go after Federal Aid with a 
program which will utilize every influence and resource available and, taking advan- 


tage of recent favorable publicity, drive immediately toward passing this legislation 
in thé present Congress. 


This kind of campaign will cost money at a time when the NEA budget is already 
overloaded. With all these facts in mind, the NEA Executive Committee has authorized 
an aggressive expansion of its legislative program and frankly faced the fact that the 
necessary money can come only from increased memberships. The Secretaries of our 
State Teachers Associations, at their recent Santa Fe meeting, pledged an all-out 
national membership effort to make possible the financing of an adequate NEA 
legislative budget. 

There are 25,000 teachers in California who do not belong to the NEA. We 
in California now have a direct and simple way to achieve Federal Aid. We know 
that funds from additional memberships this year will be thrown into a fight 
which, if won, will go far toward saving the American way at home while we 
struggle to save the rest of the world from chaos. | 








We know that funds for additional memberships will go directly into an immedi- 
ate campaign which, if successful, will BRING SOMEWHERE BETWEEN 7 AND 8 MILLION 
DOLLARS OF ADDITIONAL SCHOOL REVENUE TO CALIFORNIA. If a measure offering such 
possibilities were pending in our State Legislature, it would be made the subject of 
major effort and emphasis. 

CALIFORNIA ‘NEEDS AT LEAST 10,000 NEw NEA MEMBERS IF WE ARE TO CARRY OUR 
SHARE OF THIS NEW PROGRAM. — A.F.C. 


FEBRUARY 1948 








California Breakfast at Atlantie City, February 23, 1948 


ALIFORNIA Breakfast tickets may be procured from Dr. John A. Sexson, City 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, or at CTA Headquarters, 391 Sutter Street, 


San Francisco 8. 


PRICE —- $1.75; the figure given in the January issue of this magazine was incorrect. 
Early purchase of tickets by those who plan to attend will help the Committee in making 


arrangements for the Breakfast. 





OPTIONAL REORGANIZATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


THE PROGRAM AND PROGRESS TO DATE 


By the Staff of the Commission on School Districts! 


HE need for school district reor- 

ganization in California was recog- 
nized by the Legislature in 1945 by 
the passage of A.B. 960 (now Chapter 
169, Division II, of the Education 
Code), creating the State Commission 
on School Districts?, Regional Com- 
missions on School Districts, Local 
Survey Committees and designating 
the machinery and procedures for 


surveying the school districts of the 
State. 


It is the first stated duty of the 
State Commission on School Districts 
to “determine policies for, direct and 
govern, a State-wide survey of all 
school districts for the purpose of 
effecting feasible unification or other 
reorganization of school districts.” 


The Legislature, in approving the 
bill, has determined that the process 
of district reorganization will be 4em- 
ocratic and optional. Proposals will 
emerge from committees composed of 
local people, familiar with the educa- 
tional problems of the area. To the 
local committees will have been added 
representatives from the board of 
trustees in each district affected. To 
become effective, the proposal must 
be presented in open hearings in each 
school district and confirmed by a 





1. The staff of the Commission on School 
Districts is composed of the State Survey 
Director, Dr. George H. Geyer, and Regional 
Survey Directors Richard B. Lewis, S. S. Mayo, 
Ronald W. Cox, Harold B. Roberts, Dr. Elmer 
H. Staffelbach and Dr. Lawrence B. White. 


2, Members of the State Commission are: 
Gilbert H. Jertberg of Fresno, chairman; John 
J. Allen of Oakland; Arthur S. Crites of 
Bakersfield; Mrs. J. Roscoe Granger of Red- 
ding; Edward L. Hardy of San Diego; David 
H. Jones of Auburn; Mrs. Edward Shearer of 
Ventura; Frank L. Wright, representing the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; and Wal- 
ter Wells of Los Angeles. 


3. Section 4885, Education Code. 


majority of the voters in an election 
called by the county superintendent 
of schools. ; 


Governor Earl Warren, in a letter 
to local survey committee members 
published in “A Manual for Local 
Survey Committees,”* states the prob- 


lem as seen from his office. He 
writes: 


“The public school system of the State 
of California is now recognized by impartial 
observers as being one of the leading State 
school systems in the United States. No 
student of educational administration can 
overlook the fact, however, that there are 


many weaknesses in our system which need 
correction. 


Many Weaknesses Need Correction 


“Study of our school problem reveals 
increasing enrollment, over-crowded school 
buildings, outworn and outmoded school 
buildings, a shortage of fully qualified 
teachers and, in many instances, inadequate 


and improper organization of school 
districts. 


“The voters of California have recently 
increased the State’s financial contribution 
to schools, but we must recognize that 
money alone is not enough to improve our 
educational program. Sixty-five per cent 
of California's 2,800 school districts enroll 
75 or fewer pupils. There are 1,200 one- 
room school districts in the State. On the 
other hand, there are instances where small 
high schools within a few miles of each 
other duplicate expensive building facilities. 
Educational opportunities for children and 
adults vary widely from area to area. 


“These weaknesses in organization in our 
school system were recognized by the 1945 
Legislature by an authorization to create 
State and Regional Commissions, charged 
with making studies and recommendations 
to the electors concerning all school districts 
in the State... .” 





4. The Process of Optional Reorganization of 
School Districts; A Manual for Local Survey 
Committees; revised; October 15, 1947. Cali- 
fornia State Commission on School Districts, 
Sacramento. 


The broad program of th 
Commission, as determined 
Legislature, is to secure the j 
of local action which, with 
proval of the electors of the 
concerned, will lead to the r 
zation of local units of schoo 
istration in conformity with Present. 
day conditions and standards. Spe- 
cific objectives in the program of 
school district reorganization a 
adopted by the State Commission are. 

a. “A more effectively co-ordinated ei 
gram of education for all levels of the 
State’s common school program with schoo| 
districts organized with consideration for 
existing population, topographic and eg, 
nomic conditions, current means of trang 


portation, and present school building 
facilities. 


© State 
by the 
Nittation 
the ap. 
districts 
corgani- 
l admin. 


b. “A more efficient use of public funds 
brought about by the creation of schooj 
districts capable of furnishing necessary 
educational services at a reasonable unit 
cost. 


c. “A better and more equalized educa- 
tional opportunity for all children in the 
State through the creation, where needed, 
of administrative units capable of providing 
curricular offerings and other services not 
possible under existing organization.”5 


Gilbert H. Jertberg, chairman of 
the State Commission on School Dis. 
tricts, ably states the philosophy of 
the State Commission as being funda- 
mentally the improvement of educa: 
tional advantages for children. Writing 
to local committee members, he states:® 


“But above every thing else, it (State 
Commission on School Districts) asks you 
to consider first the welfare of the child. 
It recognizes that you must consider fiscal 
matters and transportation, building loca 
tions and attendance centers, population 
changes and community differences, but it 
urges you directly and by implication to 
interpret all of these in terms of the best 
educational opportunity for children. Let 
us proceed with the work in hand in that 
spirit and free from any personal consid: 
eration.” 


Local Committees 


Local survey committees have been 
appointed in every area in the State. 
There are approximately 600 commit: 
tee members working on the problem 
of school-district reorganization. To 
these committees will be appointed a 
representative from the board of trus’ 
tees of each district under considera 
tion. The first duty of local survey 
committees is set by law as follows: 

“Each local survey committee shall study 
the area assigned to it by the Regional 


Commission, and shall, under the direction 
of the Regional Survey Director, formulate 





«5. The Process of Optional Reorganization of 
School Districts; A Manual for Local Survey 
Committees ;' revised; October 15, 1947, page 19. 
California State Commission on School Districts, 
Sacramento. 


6. Ibid. 
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d recommendations for the unifica- 
or other reorganization of the school 
oe ts within such area and transmit the 
og the Regional Commission.“? 

"al survey committees in various 


arts of the State presented to elec- 
ors during the fall of 1947, 7 pro- 
posals for the reorganization of school 


districts. These proposals were: 

1, In Riverside County a proposal to 
create a unified district within the area of 
the present San Jacinto and Hemet Union 
High School Districts. 

3. In Santa Barbara County, a proposal 
to create a unified district within the area 
of the present Lompoc Union High School 
District with the addition of two adjoining 
elementary districts. 

3, In Nevada County, a proposal to 
create a unified district in all of the terri- 
tory in the county west of Donner Summit. 

4, In Humboldt County, a proposal to 
create 6 unified districts each within the 
approximate area of existing high school 
districts, including elementary districts not 
a part of any high school district. 

5. In Mendocino County, a proposal to 
create 5 unified districts within the approx- 
imate areas of existing high school districts. 

6. In Solano County, a proposal to 
create a unified district within the area of 
the Dixon Union High School. 

7. In San Bernardino County, a pro- 
posal to create a regional junior college 
district including most of the desert area. 

In these elections the voters con- 
firmed the proposal in 3 instances‘and 
formed unified districts that will 
become active July 1, 1948. Unified 
districts were formed in the South 
Fork area in Humboldt County, in 
the Anderson Valley area of Mendo- 
cino County, and in the Dixon area 
of Solano County. Another area in 
Mendocino County resulted in a tie 
vote, which, of course, failed to 
confirm the proposal. The election in 
San Bernardino County had not been 
held at the date of this writing. 

Further study will be conducted in 
the areas where electors failed to con- 


1. Section 4902, Education Code. 


plans an 


YELLOWSTONE PARK TRAIL 
SCHOOL 


Teachers Get Firsthand Experience 
In Camping Education 


Reported by Elaine Waller, 
Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


EACHER went to camp. Fifteen 

teachers last summer attended Yel- 
lowstone Park Trail-School, under direc- 
tion of Eastern Montana State Normal 
College. 


After 5 weeks of campus study in 
botany, geology, bio-ecology, and orni- 
thology, they took to the mountains with 
Professor William F. Hoheisel, of the 
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firm the proposals of the local survey 
committee in accordance with Section 
4920 of the Education Code, which 
states: 

“If the plans and recommendations of 
the local survey committee were rejected by 
the electors, the Regional Commission shall 
provide for a resurvey of the territory 
involved, in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided, by a local survey committee and new 
plans and recommendations shall be trans- 
mitted through the Regional Commission to 
the State Commission by the local survey 
committee. If the State Commission ap- 
proves new plans and recommendations, an 
election, called, held, and conducted as 
hereinbefore provided, shall be held not 
earlier than one year following the previous 
election.” 

School district surveys are now 
being carried on in every county of 
the State, and during the late summer 
and fall of 1948 electors will be given 
an opportunity to consider, in open 
hearings, the proposals made by local 
survey committees in their area, and 
to confirm or reject them at the polls. 


After October 1, 1949, the State 
Board of Education “shall succeed to 
and be vested with all the duties, 
powers, purposes, responsibilities, and 
jurisdictions conferred upon the com- 
mission . . .”® by Chapter 16 of Divi- 
sion II of the Education Code. 


— this period of intensive 
school district survey and study, 
the primary purpose high in the 
thoughts of committee members, com- 
mission members and staff, is the 
achievement for children of improved 
educational opportunity and the re- 
enforcement of schools, financially 
and educationally, so that they may 
better meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of growing enrollment and 
changing conditions. 





8. Section 4882, Education Code. 


science department. There for 4 weeks 
they studied plants, animals, and rocks 
firsthand. To build up a field unity and 
perspective, the bio-ecology course (rela- 
tions of plants and animals to the en- 
vironment) was used as a focus. Students 
kept field notebooks and summarized the 
biome as represented in Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Professor Hoheisel 
Trail-school aimed: 

1. To develop confidence and sustain- 
ing interest in the field. (“Most teachers 
are afraid of field trips, regardless of 
the extent of their classroom experience 
or science preparation.” ) 

2. To afford botanical, geological, and 
ecological studies under the most favor- 
able and natural conditions. 

3. To point out the interrelationships 
of the studies pursued and their bearing 


stated that the 


NATIONS gut 


This is the symbol and slogan now being 
used by the national Advertising Council in 
a nation-wide campaign in behalf of “the 
pitiful” emergency in Education. 





on problems of conservation of natural 
resources. 

4. To increase aesthetic appreciation 
of nature. 

Since teacher-students and Professor 
Hoheisel were enthusiastic about the re- 
sults, the college hopes some time to 
expand the camp program to Glacier 
National Park, Black Hills, Badlands, 
and oil-fields of Montana and the Da- 
kotas. Expansion of subjects to include 
art and handicraft is definitely planned 
for the 1948 summer. 


More Camping Ahead 


An all-year camp in the mountains 
near Big Timber should develop in the 
next two years, predicts Dr. A. G. Peter- 
son, president of the college. This camp 
would be available to student-teachers 
for education and recreation. He hopes 
to establish, in conjunction with the col- 
lege camp, a Children’s Camp where 
students in rural elementary education 
could help conduct the camp for experi- 
ence in recreational and educational 
work. 


My Suggestion 


Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street, Room 301 
San Francisco 8, California 


On the attached sheet is my 
suggestion for the magazine of 


California Teachers Association. 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN PSYCHIATRIC 


SOCIAL WORK 


ONTINUING a project begun in 

1945, the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers again earmarked 
$10,000 to be awarded this year, in 
fellowships in psychiatric social work. 

As a result of previous awards, 5 
trained social workers are now serving 
California children and 9 more wil be 
ready to join them in 1948. The fellow- 
ships are for $1,000 each, for one year 
of graduate study in the field of psychi- 
atric social work with children. 

They carry a commitment to serve at 
least two years in the public schools or 
non-profit public agencies of California 
following completion of training, and are 
limited to persons accepted for matricu- 
lation in any institution in the United 
States which is recognized by the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social 
Work. 

The followships represent an attempt 
to answer the constant appeal for more 
trained personnel to staff guidance and 
counselling services in the schools, clin- 
ics, and institutions working with children 
whose problems may lead them into per- 
sonal maladjustment or delinquency. The 
public— partly due to the publicity given 
needs of returning veterans — seems in- 
creasingly willing to support such services 
to children as a means to mentally healthy 
adulthood as well as for immediate bene- 
fit to the child. 

IN MANY CASES, FUNDS ARE AVAILABLE 
BUT CANNOT BE USED UNTIL QUALIFIED 
PERSONNEL CAN BE SECURED. THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH CLINICS 





THE SECRET I.Q. 


Dr. Will Hayes, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of California, 
Santa Barbara College 


Ren about the middle of Septem- 
ber, feverish activity takes place in 
schoolrooms throughout our land. It’s 
testing time! For one or two days pupils 
labor over all sorts of tests which, when 
scored, are supposed to reveal their aca- 
demic progress, their intelligence quo- 
tient, and almost everything except the 
shape of their insteps. 

A short time later, after duplicate 
copies have been sent to (a) the prin- 
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THROUGHOUT. THE STATE, AS RECENTLY 
AUTHORIZED BY THE CALIFORNIA LEGISLA- 
TURE, WILL LACK FULL EFFECTIVENESS 
UNTIL PROFESSIONALLY - TRAINED STAFFS 
ARE PROVIDED IN ADEQUATE NUMBERS, 


While social workers provided by the 
fellowships can by no means suffice to 
supply a field so sadly under-manned, 
they should help to focus public attention 
on the problem and point a way to its 
selution. 


The Congress hopes to see great num- 
bers of suitable young people, some per- 
haps now working with juveniles in 
schools or probation departments, thus 
become aware of the almost unlimited 
opportunities in this comparatively new 
field, and be led to prepare themselves 
for it. 


The fellowships, financed by funds 
from sales of Honorary Life Member- 
ships in California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, are administered by a 
committee of board members and repre- 
sentatives from the fields most concerned 
with training and employing psychiatric 
social workers. 

Applications are now being received 
for use during the 1948-49 scholastic 
year. Blanks and further information may 
be secured from the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers office, 608 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 15; or 
from the committee chairman, Mrs. Claran 
F, Galloway, 3001 West Norwood Place, 
Alhambra. 


cipal’s office, (b) the guidance ‘depart- 
ment, and (c) the central administrative 
Office, the tests results are filed, to be 
brought forth later as statistical proof 
that pupils in PS 13 are .001% better 
than the national norm. Occasionally 
too, some faculty member, wandering 
about in the shadows of a master’s de- 
gree, finds a wealth of material hiding 
betwen first and third quartiles which, 
when properly assembled, enables him 
to receive this coveted award. 


I’ve been somewhat concerned about 
the uses made of such tests—particu- 
larly those which are said to indicate 
the amount of intelligence of one and 
all. I am told on good authority that 


these results enable a teacher to carry 









on a program of meeting individual 
needs. This is apparent as soon ag you 
visit a class of 40 pupils (just tested) 
using the same workbook. However, thus 
far my concern has gone for naught, In. 
telligence tests, come hell or high water 
will be given, so I might just as well 
direct my energies to more fruitfy] mat: 
ters. I’d like to ask, therefore, why par. 
ents are not told the results of these 
tests. 


The first time I asked that question 
there were murmurs sotto voce that | 
probably never took a course in profes. 
sional ethics. On the second occasion 
when the matter was voiced I was gently 
but firmly reminded that parents didn’t 
understand these things and that | 
shouldn’t start a controversy which could 
very well split the PTA unit wide open, 
So not until this moment, wher I enjoy 
the status of teacher, parent, and loyal 
PTA member, dare I again bring up this 
top-secret matter. 

I should like to know why parents 
who, in theory at least, are the ones most 
coricerned about their offspring, never 
get into the inner circle where such mat- 
ters as intelligence quetients are dis. 
cussed. I’ve heard it said that one reason 
is because the results are not always 
valid. The assumption is that sometimes 
they are, and by some trick of fate, only 
the teacher knows just when. Either 
tests are valid or they’re not. If they're 
not, let’s throw them out. If they are, 
then it seems only reasonable that par- 
ents would benefit from knowing whether 
the child they produced can qualify asa 
trench digger or a teacher, whether he’s 
an academic bull or bear. 


Ask Any Teacher! 


A second reason advanced is that par- 
ents would not know the meaning of the 
scores. Teachers, on the other hand, do. 
Ask any teacher . . . and in less than a 
week-end she can give you a pretty clear , 
explanation of just what an IQ score 
represents. I wonder what wodld happen 
if reasoning of this type were followed 
by dentists and doctors? Is it sound to 
let Johnny’s teeth fall out because it 
wouldn’t do to tell his parents that his 
teeth weren’t as good as Billy’s? Would 
the information that Bobby’s eyesight 
was failing also be hidden in the files? 
Parents perhaps don’t know the physiol. 
ogy of the tooth or the eye, but, despite 
this, they somehow manage to know what 
to do about the findings of such examina 
tions. Isn’t it equally likely that sans 4 
course in Educational Measurements they 
could understand that their likeable de- 
linquent probably wouldn’t succeed at 
college if such were the test findings? | 
have sufficient faith in parents as a breed 
to think them capable of considerably 
more understanding than they have thus 
far been credited. 


Another psuedo-justification for keep- 
ing test results under wraps is that an 
(Please turn to Page 28) 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS AT 
WASHINGTON 


NGIE LOUISE FOX, president, San 
A Diego Teachers Association, attended 
q national meeting of Classroom Teachers 
at NEA headquarters, Washington, DC. 
She was one of 41 teachers from 27 states 
and she represented the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations. She reports in part 
as follows: 

We were all housed by the NEA in 
Hotel Sheraton. I showed the movies I 
took of the convention trip last summer; 
we were shown through NEA headquarters, 
photographed professionally and by my 
camera; then we ate together and began 
our work. 

My committee quit at 10 pm; the last 
one stopped at 1 am! We were all at it 
again by 8:30 Saturday morning. Each 
committee reported its work at the sum- 
mary meeting late Saturday afternoon.. 

Program Planning Committee reported 
that it is revising the Program Plan Book 
for local associations and will have it 
ready for distribution at the NEA conven- 
tion in Cleveland. It will contain projects 
on community councils, school finance, 
tenure, retirement plans and a sizeable sec- 
tion on the contributions of the profession 
to the individual teacher, to the community, 
and to world peace. 

International Relations Committee is rec- 


ommending that each local association be | 


urged to collect books, magazines and pro- 
essional materials for teachers and schools, 
and send them to Europe. To stress the 
work of UNESCO by talking about it to 
all we meet, having discussions in meetings, 
putting on panels in adult clubs to encour- 
age world thinking, encourage classes to 
correspond with classes abroad, and to keep 
up to date with latest developments in 
world affairs. 

To encourage each of the 6 regional 
divisions of NEA Classroom Teachers De- 
partment to put on a campaign to raise 
money to bring a teacher from a war-torn 
country to the United States to get an 
opportuhity to visit our schools, attend the 
NEA convention, then the Classroom 
Teachers Department conference, take a 
refresher course in a university summer 
school, then have a brief summary seminar 
before returning to her homeland. 

The delegates at the 1947 conference 
subscribed $1500 to pay for one such guest. 
The committee thought it a good idea to 
make such a fine opportunity available to 
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more than one if possible. The need is so 
great among the devastated countries. We 
teachers of the United States are so for- 
tunate! 

Third: The committee recommended that 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Professioz. be given every possible support 
from local and State associations by taking 
out associate memberships as individuals 
for $2, as associations and as State associa- 
tions. This is a very concrete method of 
promoting world peace. 

Professional Relations Committee recom-* 
mended strong teacher organizations work- 
ing on a program to study and evaluate 
professional problems promoting profes- 
sional leadership and participation by teach- 
ers and administrators in joint committees 
of equal representation. That each club be 
urged to work on a professional ethics 
program and to study professional courses 
offered by universities and colleges. It 
further recommended a greater budget for 
the department from the NEA proportion- 
ate to the membership. 

Public Relations Committee proposed a 
7-point program — to keep the public con- 
tinually aware of the policies of the schools, 
a continuous public relations program, not 
just a once-a-year campaign; every teacher 
consciously participating; more such movies 
as Assignment Tomorrow for public dis- 
tribution; full-time public relations man in 
each. State erganization, and more coopera: 
tion with the PTA. 

Committee on Evaluation of Teaching 
recommended that each local adopt a pro- 
gram that activates cooperative-planning 
between teachers and administrators for 
professional growth, the elimination of in- 
competent teachers, reject a “merit system 

for salary placement, study teacher-load 
problems, improper assignments, personality 
clashes, faculty meetings, set standards of 
which the profession can be proud. A 
personal check-sheet was suggested as a 
good reminder for everyone. 


LL chairmen of TEACHER 
SALARY COMMITTEES in 
California are cordially invited to at- 
tend a meeting of the six CTA 


Sections Salary Chairmen, on Satur- 
day, March 6, third floor, Women’s 


City Club, 465 Post Street, San 
Francisco, beginning at 10 a.m. and 
lasting throughout the day. 
Research and technical advice will 
be available for those who attend. 





RIVERSIDE AT UNESCO 


a City Teachers Association, 


through a purely voluntary raising of 
the necessary funds, sent as its representative 
to the second UNESCO conference in 
Mexico City, Earl A. McDermont of River- 
side College faculty. Riverside City Board 
of Education cooperated by employing a 
substitute for Mr. McDermont. 

He wrote a series of three articles while 
attending the United Nation Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organizations con- 
ference. These were published in the 
Riverside Daily Press and had a very wide 
reading. Since his return, Mr. McDermont 
has spoken widely throughout Southern 
California on his experiences at the con- 
ferences. 

We have space only to present one brief 
quotation from his admirable papers: 


“First among the difficulties is that of lan- 
guage. Remember that there are three official 
languages here — Spanish, French and English. 
There are many to whom none of these is a 
native tongue. So most people who are sent 
must at least be bi-lingual. 


“In commission and general sessions each 
person, delegate and observer has a head 
receiver with battery attached carrying volume 
control and a language dial. A delegate 
addresses the meeting in his language; you 
tune in yours, and interpreters see that the 


thoughts are being expressed in three languages 
simultaneously.” 


The teachers of Riverside have long been 
in the van in a community which prides 
itself upon its broad cultural outlook and 
interests. In this step the Teachers Asso- 
ciation actively associates itself with a 
world-wide movement to create a better 


world. Gerould Eégate is president of the 
Association. 


ANAHEIM TEACHERS CLUB 


— Teachers Club meets irregu- 


larly for parties and business. Members 
donate a given percent of their salaries to 
charity each year; a majority vote deter- 
mines the percent. The money is divided 
among the various charity groups according 
to the wishes of the donor. 

Research into salary possibilities, study 
of a fair salary scale and of charts of other 
communities are among the duties of the 
salary committee. Suggestions 
made to the board of directors. 

The officers meet monthly to plan activi- 
ties, led by the president, Eldon Hauck, 
such as the Hallowe'en party and Christ- 
mas dinner and other social affairs in the 
spring, which usually are picnics. 

The club operates efficiently because of 
interested members and co-operative com- 
mittees, which correspond to the standing 
committees of CTA Southern Section. — 
Mrs. Verna Meger, publicity chairman. 


Continued on Page 25 et seq. 
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DR. KENNETH R. BROWN 


New CTA Assistant Director 
Of Research 


PPOINTMENT of Dr. Kenneth R. 

Brown, of Palo Alto, as Assistant 
Director of Research of the California 
Teachers Association has been an- 
nounced by State Executive Secretary 
Arthur F. Corey. 

The appoint- 
ment, effective 
February 1, 
completes the 
new CTA re- 
search staff 
headed by Dr. 
Frank Parr, 
formerly of 
Portland, Ore- 
gon, who dur- 
ing the past 
month has or- 
ganized the de- 
partment and 
begun the com- 
pilation of per- 
tinent material. 
Dr. Parr will 
move to San 
Francisco as 
soon as he winds up his responsibilities 
as Executive Secretary of the Oregon 
Education Association, a position he has 
held for the past six years. 

Establishment of the new research de- 
partment is the final major step in the 
CTA’s expanded services program. Al- 
ready in operation are the field service- 
public relations and legal departments. 

For the past five months Dr. Brown 
has been a member of the staff estab- 
lished by the State Legislature to study 
the needs of California in higher edu- 
cation. He has carried on his work at 
the University of California under the 
direction of Dr. George D. Strayer. 

A native of Lemoore, California, Dr. 
Brown attended elementary and high 
schools in Fresno, where he was active 
in dramatic, scholastic and student af- 
fairs. In 1931 he was graduated from 
Fresno State College with a junior high 
credential, having majored in history, 
with speech and education minors. 

During eleven years teaching experi- 
ence in the Fresno city schools he played 
a leading role in teacher association ac- 
tivities. He helped organize and for five 
years was president of the Fresno Teach- 
ers Credit Union; he was treasurer for 
two years of the City Teachers Council 
and in 1942 served as its president until 
he resigned to teach for the Army Air 
Forces. 





Dr. Kenneth R. Brown 


Dr. Brown obtained his masters degree 
at Stanford University in 1936 with a 
dissertation on Roads and Trails of 
Spanish California. He obtained his 
secondary administrative credential at 
the University of Southern California in 
June, 1940. He is now age 38. 


His degree of Doctor of Education was 
granted by Stanford University in Oc- 
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tober, 1947. His dissertation on Esti- 
mates of College Population in Five 
Western States: 1947 to 1964, was pub- 
lished as an American Council on Edu- 
cation report. 

After serving as a civilian instructor 
for the Army Air Forces, Dr. Brown 
was commissioned as a second lieutenant. 
At the close of the war he served as 
historian of the Seventh Air Force on 
Okinawa and of the 316th Bombardment 
Wing. He was a captain when he was 
discharged to civilian life. 


* * * 


EASTERN STAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


RAND Chapter of California, Order 
of the Eastern Star, at its annual ses- 
sion held in Long Beach in October, 1947, 


_ voted to assist worthy and needy students 


of outstanding ability and sincerity of pur- 
poze by offering them the opportunity of 
receiving scholarships. 

Ten such scholarships in the amount of 
$250 each will be awarded. Only senior 
high school students are eligible to apply. 

The awards will be based on: 1. character; 
2. personality; 3. scholastic record; 4. apti- 
tude; 5. sound health; 6. citizenship. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
Grand Secretary, Order of the Eastern Star, 
633 Phelan Building, San Francisco 2. and 
should be filed in that office before May, 


NEA INSTITUTE OF LEADERSH)p 


7 annual NEA Institute of Or 
ganization Leadership will be held Iu 


26-August 20, under auspices of Ameri 
University in ‘F/ashington, DC. The 1, 
stitute is a training school for leaders of 
professional organizations. 

Membership is open to officers Of State 
associations, local associations, classroom 
teacher groups, and others who wish to 
prepare themselves for leadership in profes. 
sional organizations. Those interested 
should write to the Editor, NEA Journal 
1201-16th Street Northwest, Washington 
6, DC. 


FROM TULARE COUNTY 


.. County Schools Bulletin, now 
in its 13th volume, had a recent jggye 
of 11 pages with many illustrations. Issued 
from the Office of the County Superin- 
tendent, Theo. R. Nickel, it reveals the 
many lines of educational advance in that 
county. 

The County Coordinating Health Coun. 
cil is making excellent progress; a Health 
Directory has been issued through courtesy 
of the County Superintendent of Schools, 
in cooperation with the Health Council. 





1948. Maud McWilliams Smith, Grand Congratulations to Tulare County upon 
Secretary. these worthy activities. 
ANNOUNCING THE ANNUAL SOUTHWESTERN 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE ' 


HE annual Southwestern Regional Conference, sponsored by NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, will be held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, at the Hilton 


Hotel, April 2-3. 


It is being planned by Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles, the Southwestern 
Regional Director of the Department. This conference will have for its theme 
“Mobilizing the Force of Classroom Teachers to Strengthen the Moral Fibre of 


the Nation.” 


This program will include a panel discussion on “Strengthening the Moral Fibre 
of the Nation” and a symposium on “Classroom Teacher Organization” by teacher 
leaders of the region, also reports of the Classroom Teachers National Conference 
held at Oxford, Ohio, last July, and of the joint-committee meeting of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers held at NEA headquarters November 28-29, 1947. 


THIS CONFERENCE WILL BETTER MEET THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS TODAY BECAUSE IT 
CONSIDERS NOT ONLY THE AREA OF DEVELOPING STRONG PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, 
BUT ALSO THE AREA OF IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. 


Classroom teachers must be more and more concerned about the type of school 
program which is needed today. It is hoped that many educators from the South- 
western Region will avail themselves of this wonderful opportunity to participate in 


this conference. 


States included in the Southwestern Region are: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Territory of Hawaii.— Hilda Maehling, executive 


secretary of the Department. 
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HER HONOR, THE MAYOR 


POLITICIANS TAKE LESSON 
FROM "SCHOOL MARM" CANDIDATE 


By Robert E. McKay 


ELLE COOLEDGE is a_ mild-mannered, methodical 
eee with graying hair and green eyes that twinkle. 
She dresses modestly, wears rimless spectacles and has a 
friendly smile. You’d take her for a school teacher, mel- 
~ ed by many years in the classroom. And you’d be right, 
ie that’s exactly what she is, a teacher who retired last 
reat after 42 years in the public schools of California. 


You never in the world would guess her to be a politician, 
and again you'd be right, for Belle Cooledge is no politician. 
In all her years of teaching she never once dreamed of 
politics or public office. She was, is, and always has been a 
school teacher, a fact of which she is inordinately proud. 


Yet today Belle Cooledge is Mayor of California’s Capital 
City, victor in an amazing campaign that literally stood Sac- 
ramento politicians on their ears. 

How she became a candidate for the City Council and, 
without previous experience in the political arena, completely 
outdistanced a field of 21 candidates to land in top spot is 
a story without precedent in the State. 


There really wasn’t much to it, to hear Miss Cooledge tell 
it, “My friends simply suggested I run for office; they said 
they'd vote for me if I did. So I did, and they did, and 


here 1 am with a gavel in my hand.” 


But there’s more to it than that, much more. There’s the 
unselfish, understanding service of Belle Cooledge to the 
growing generations of a community. There’s the esteem of 
acity for a member of the teaching profession, the affection 
of a people expressed in an avalanche of votes. 


It all began last summer about the time Miss Cooledge 
retired as vice-president of Sacramento College after 35 years’ 
service in the schools of that city and six years in classrooms 
of nearby communities. 

The Zonta Club, a woman’s organization of which Miss 
Cooledge is not a member, thought Satramento women should 
have a bigger hand in public affairs. It canvassed the city 
to see if service clubs, lodges, and other organizations didn’t 
agree. They did, emphatically. And what woman would they 
suggest as a candidate for City Council. Back came the an- 
swer almost unanimously, Belle Cooledge. 


Would she consent to be a candidate? She listened to her 
friendS and neighbors. There were those who cautioned a 
careful look at this hard-headed game of politics. They were 
afraid she’s get hurt in the rough-and-tumble of a campaign. 


We'll Vote for You 


But there were others. They knew of the big-hearted gen- 
erosity of Belle Cooledge, of her capacity for friendship and 
service. They and the thousands of others who knew her as 
ateacher and a friend said, “You run and we'll vote for you.” 


And so Belle Cooledge said yes. She’d be a candidate. 


Her friends went to work. They were her former students 
mostly, young people who had grown up in Sacramento and 
taken their places in the business, professional, and social 
life of the community. 


The campaign for Belle Cooledge was not spectacular. 
There were no. bonfire rallies or serpentine parades. The 
school band played no special march in her honor, and stu- 
dents did not punch doorbells in her behalf. 

In fact, it didn’t appear to be much of a campaign at all. 
The old time politicians were inclined to discount the candi- 
dacy of this retired “school marm” who knew nothing about 
politics, They agreed that election day would see Mayor 
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She's Belle of the Town 


Klumpp and Councilman Mitchell battling it out for top 
honors. 

While other candidates campaigned loudly, the former 
students of Belle Cooledge quietly passed the word, “Vote 
for Belle.” Shortly before the election an advertisement ap- 
peared in the afternoon newspaper. It simply said, “We, the 
former students of Belle Cooledge, recommend her election 
to the City Council.” Listed below were the names of 200 
men and women. It read like a Who’s Who of Sacramento — 
doctors, dentists, bankers, lawyers, businessmen. Community 
leaders nearly all, the list of signers represented the people 
whose opinion counted in Sacramento. 


On election day it was Cooledge all the way. She swept 
the field to poll a surprising 28,022 votes. The former mayor 
and councilman who had campaigned for top spot ran third 
and fourth respectively. A former State senator ran second, 
3,000 votes behind the retired “school marm.” 

Politicians were incredulous. Only once before in the city’s 
98-year history had a woman been ‘elected to the Council. 
And here was a woman who not only had been elected, but 
who had polled the biggest vote of all the candidates. The 
Council unanimously elected her Mayor. 

Miss Cooledge beamed as the returns were tallied and con- 
gratulations poured in. “It’s good to have friends,” she said. 

After a lifetime of teaching, Belle Cooledge feels there’s 
no greater calling on earth. “There’s nothing finer than being 
associated with young people, the citizens of tomorrow,” she 
says. 

She wears the mantle of mayor modestly, is prouder per- 
haps of the tribute paid her upon her retirement by her 
school superintendent, who said, “Miss Cooledge is one of the 
most outstanding teachers of all times.” 

















PROBLEMS 








TEACHER VERSUS PERSONALITY 


By Phyllis J. Shane, Attendance Counselor, Long Beach Public Schools 


| panne the greatest problem con- 


fronting the teacher in the classroom 
is not academic material and its presen- 
tation, but rather personality problems 
evidenced by the child. Behavior of this 
type is not only socially unacceptable, 
but it is representative of a lack of per- 
sonal adjustment on the part of the in- 
dividual evidencing the disorder. 

Experiences form the background for 
the behavior patterns and attitudes which 
function to make the child acceptable to 
society in general. Events which destroy 
or disturb these desirable patterns are 
the usual cause of maladjustment. This 
indicates that the chijld’s personality 
scheme has been interrupted, and conse- 
quently his attitudes will be directly 
influenced. 

The attitudes of a child are the direct 
result of immediate environmental influ- 
ences. These influences usually have 
two major effects. Specific behavior pat- 
terns will be developed and become con- 
duct problems which are socially unac- 
ceptable, or the environmental influences 
will probably produce attitudes which 
affect the future personality development 
of the child. 

The teacher must constantly be on the 
alert for even minor indications of per- 
sonality disorders. The child’s attitude 
is known only by his behavior and 
through observation the teacher must be 
ready to compensate for the missing 
ingredient causing the irritation. 

Recognition of all types of behavior 
problems is the work of a clinical tech- 
nician. However, there are some basic 
undesirable inadequacies that the teacher 
may quickly and easily recognize, and 
thus give her the advantage of knowing 
and realizing a maladjustment in its de- 
velopmental stages. 


inferiority 


The first major, and perhaps the most 
common problem confronting the teacher 
are complexes of inferiority. Feelings of 
inferiority are one of the most wide- 
spread and undesirable beliefs evidenced 
in any human to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Recognition of inferior ability in 
various activities is normal. However, 
when the child evidences extreme self 
consciousness, envy, introversion, fear, or 
lack of social presence, normal develop- 
ment has been arrested and unless action 
is taken a thwarted personality will be 
the result. The best remedial method 
for a situation of this kind is through 
accomplishment and self satisfaction 
gained in recognition for any school work 
accomplished. Special tasks that the 
child is adequate to will also gradually 
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give him the necessary praise and recog- 
nition, thus establishing belief in self. 

Jealousy may be considered the second 
major cause. This is commonly known 
as fear of being replaced by another or 
others. The jealous child will be rest- 
less, will steal, be unsocial, cry, and gen- 
erally demonstrate undesirable behavior- 
isms. These methods are employed to 
attract attention or injure the person or 
object causing the irritation. Once again, 
tasks that the child can readily perform, 
added praise when work is completed, 
and an opportunity of assertion within 
limitations are possible remedial meas- 
ures. 

Fear may be considered the third im- 
portant personality disorder. Children 
evidencing fear show a lack df under- 
standing and loss of control of the al- 
ways changing situation. Most fears 
result from training rather than experi- 
ences. Fear should never be used in a 
threatening manner. When it is evidenced 
the logical process of elimination is by 
discussion and helping the child under- 
stand that which he fears. 

The fourth indication of a disorder is 
daydreaming a greater portion of the 
time. This is a common element and in 
part tends to stimulate the individual. 
However, daydreaming as an _ escape 
mechanism used to avoid unpleasant re- 


Children Can Be Aided in Attaining Normal, Well-Rounded 
Personalities 
















































































alities can often cause seri . 
disturbances. Once again, fall i tonal 
with the child and helping him reos” 
reality from unreality is the best 

of elimination. method 


Negativism indicates a conflict wi: 
the child. His refusal to follow der’ 
obey commands, partake of group “a 
ities, or showing of so termed stubbo ; 
ness can only be relieved when the aad 
fully understands the situation and a 
plete cooperation is obtained. ” 


Thus the teacher by entering the 
profession assumes the responsibility of 
helping develop the attitudes, the be. 
haviors, the socially acceptable patterns 
and habits of tomorrow’s adults, Through 
her knowledge and_ understandings of 
those personality difficulties so common 
in children of this era, she, as a leader 
satisfies wants, eliminates needs and gives 
Johnny his rightful inheritance to a nor. 
mal, well rounded personality. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Appointment of Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid as chief of European Section, Di. 
vision of International Educational Re. 
lations, United States Office of Education, 
was announced recently by John Y, 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Fort the past three years, Dr. 
Reid has directed a national program of 
American Association of Urtiversity Wo. 
men aimed at better international under. 
standing. 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


TOTAL ACTUAL ENROLLMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


oY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of 
R public Instruction, announced early 
in January the results of the semi-annual 
wrvey of actual enrollment in the Pub- 
lic Schools as of October 31, 1947. 

Figures for all grades from kinder- 
garten through junior college, together 
with all special day and evening enroll- 
ments, are reported to the Bureau of 
Education Research, Division of Depart- 
mental Administration, in the State 
Department. The dates for which the 
enrollments are reported are in March 
and October. 

THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF REGULAR 
FULL-TIME PUPILS. IN DAY SCHOOLS ON 
ALL LEVELS WAS REPORTED TO BE 
1,489,536. ; 

There were in addition 32,382 special 
and part-time pupils reported enrolled 
in grades from kindergarten through 
junior college; and 226,380 adults were 
reported enrolled in classes for adults, 
chiefly in evening high schools and eve- 
ning junior colleges. The total of all 
regular and special pupils in public 
schools through junior college in the 
State was reported to be 1,748,098. 

Figures for 1946 and 1945 are avail- 
able only for enrollments of regular full- 
time day-pupils in grades from kinder- 
garten through junior college. The total 
enrollment of regular pupils reported on 
October 31, 1946, was 1,394,249 and on 
October 31, 1945, it was 1,304,830. 

The October, 1947, regular day-school 
enrollment shows an increase of 6.83% 
ower the comparable enrollment of Oc- 
tober, 1946, and an increase of 14.2% 
wer the comparable 1945 enrollment. ° 


STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
FOR SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The previous best month for fair value 
of distributions reported by the Agency 
was June, 1947, when the total was 
$599,088.45. 

Property suitable for schools is se- 
cured by the Agency through various 
donation programs of the Army, Navy, 
Air Corps, and War Assets Administra- 
tion; the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; and the Agency’s own purchase 
and redistribution program, authorized 
last spring by special legislation intro- 
duced by State Senator Chris N. Jesper- 
sen, San Luis Obispo County. 

Property secured under the donation 
programs of the Armed Forces and WAA 
is classified as radio and electronics, 
capital goods (valued over $100), hand- 
tools, and miscellaneous supplies. These 
items are especially helpful in equipping 
secondary schools for vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

In securing quantities of foods from 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
Agency has been able to assist school 
districts in keeping the prices of school 
lunches from rising prohibitively. Among 
the foods distributed are potatoes, dried 
milk, dried fruits, concentrated orange 
juice, tomato juice, canned tomatoes, 
American cheese, and dried whole eggs. 


In NOVEMBER FOOD DISTRIBUTIONS 
WERE MADE TO APPROXIMATELY 900 EDU- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, OF WHICH 422 
WERE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DiIS- 
TRICTS, MANY OF THEM MAINTAINING 
MORE THAN ONE SCHOOL, 110 WERE PuB- 
LIC HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS, AND 23 WERE 
PUBLIC UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Outstanding examples of the Agency’s 
service to educational institutions in se- 
curing surplus land and buildings have 
been the assistance rendered to Orange 
Coast Junior Collegé district in securing * 
a portion of the Santa Ana Army Air 
Base as a campus for this newly-estab- 
lished public junior college; and the 
assistance rendered to Fresno State Col- 
lege in acquiring a portion of Hammer 
Field as a campus for the agricultural 
division of the college. Original cost to 
the Army Air Forces of both these im- 
proved sites was well above $1,000,000. 
The sites have been obtained for the 
colleges through War Assets Adminis- 
tration for administrative costs. 


Under the Agency’s own purchase and 
redistribution program, authorized by 
the Legislature, the Agency is able to 
secure a wider variety of materials in 
large quantities, and to offer them ‘to 
schools in suitable quantities for individ- 
ual institutions. 

The schools participating in the pro- 
gram pay only the cost of the item, plus 
a small service and handling charge. A 
$100,000 revolving fund was established 
for the program in the act, and this has 
enabled the Agency in November alone 
to report movement of surplus property 
totalling $244,441.50. This total includes 
51 Quonset huts having a fair value of 
$71,700. They were purchased, dis- 


Total Actual Enrollment as Reported by California Public School Districts 
To State Department of Education 


From Kindergarten through Junior College 


I. Regular Day School, Full Time Attendance 


As reported 
Grades Oct. 31, 1947 
Kindergarten 109,894 
1-8 968,776 
9-12 349,710 
13-14 61,156 


Total 


As reported 
Mar. 31, 1947 
85,597 
934,738 
329,800 
51,076 


As reported 

Oct. 31, 1946 
85,130 
917,376 
338,020 
53,723 


As reported 

Oct. 31, 1945 
77,665 
882,193 
323,873 
21,099 


1,489,536 1,401,211 1,394,249 1,304,830 


Edwin K. Dole, chief surplus property 
oficer in the State Educational Agenc ; , ; ‘ 
tee hinins. Seeseats a nail - ‘a. II. Enrollment in Special Classes: (Physically-handicapped; Adults; Other Special Classes.) 
Simpson recently that November, 1947, Grades . 
was the best month in the history of 4.8 
this post-war agency set up by the 

. ; 9-12 
Legislature in the State Department of 
Education to help schools secure military 13-14 
property for peace-time edueational pur- Other 

Adults 


12,497 
13,472 32,382 
aia 


8,487 
14,615 
4,694 
5,566 
223,915 


Not reported 
in 1946 


Not reported 
in 1945 


poses, 

During November, personal property 
with a fair value of $785,876.06 was dis- 
tributed from the central office of the 
Agency and from its three divisions at 
los Angeles, Oakland, and Sacramento 
to educational institutions in the State. 


226,280 


Total 258,662 257,277 


Total Actual 


Enrollment 1,748,198 1,658,488 
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mantled and shipped to school districts 
in Southern California by the Agency. 
In October 24 Quonset huts valued at 
$35,300 were distributed. Costs to schools 
were only a fraction of these totals. 
The Agency has been an impor- 
tant factor in helping many schools 
to secure supplies and equipment 
that are not yet available in the open 
market, but that are badly needed 
for educational programs. The over- 
crowded classrooms of a consider- 
able number of schools have been 
temporarily relieved by the struc- 
tures made available through the 
War Assets Administration and the 
Armed Forces. 


% * * 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL FORESTS 
Produce Banner Crop 


grog timber to house a city of 
220,000 persons was cut on the na- 
tional forests in California during the 
last fiscal year, a recent report by the 
U. S. Forest Service regional office dis- 
closes. 

Foresters say the cut would be sufficient 
to build 55,000 five-room houses suitable 
for families of four. Actually, much of 
this timber went to make fruit crates, 
industrial timbers and other wood prod- 
ucts as well as lumber for houses. The 
cut was valued at close to two million 
dollars. 

One-fourth of the money from timber 
sales and other receipts from use of the 
national forests is returned to the State 
of California, in lieu of taxes on this 
Federally-owned land. The State dis- 
tributes the money to counties in which 
national forests are located, for use on 
schools and roads. 

* * . 


Educational Courier, a 4-page_ illus- 
trated bulletin, now in its second year, is 
issued from the office of Riverside County 
Supertendent of Schools Ezra E. 
Smith; editor is Paloma Patricia Prouty, 
director of music education and public 
relations. The Courier has excellent con- 
tent, typography and illustrations, and is 
a credit to Riverside County schools. 


= + & 


CTA PLACEMENT DIVISION 


ARGARET BARTH has joined CTA 

Placement Division staff in San Fran- 
cisco, in charge of secondary school place- 
ment. 

She enters the work with an excellent 
background of successful high school 
teaching, as well as experience in place- 
ment, having formerly held the position of 
placement secretary at College of Pacific, 
Stockton. 

During World War II Miss Barth served 
in the Armed Forces and attained the rank 
of Major in the WAC. She succeeds the 
Misses P. Maley and M. Daley, who re- 


cently retired after many years of service. 
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VETERAN LEGISLATOR 
NAMED TO SENATE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Allen G. Thurman of Colfax 


NE of the three new members of the 

Senate Education Committee, Sen- 
ator Allen G. (Scoop) Thurman, brings 
to the upper house 10 years legislative 
experience and a thorough understanding 
of educational 
problems. 


As a former 
member of the 
elemen- 
tary school 
board in_ his 
home town of 
Colfax, Senator 
Thurman 
gained a work- 
ing knowledge 
of school ad- 
ministra- 
tion, which has 
proved valu- 
able during the 
years he has 
served as a 
member of the 
Assembly. A 
consistent friend of the child and the 
teacher alike, he has supported sound 
measures for the strengthening and im- 
provement of public education. 


Allen G. Thurman 


Fills Seawell Vacancy 


Thurman was elected to the Senate 
to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of former Senator Jerrold L. Sea- 
well to become a member of the State 
Board of Equalization. Thurman was first 
elected to the State Legislature in 1938 
as an assemblyman from the sixth dis- 
trict. In each of the four elections since 
then he was returned to office. He has 
lived in Colfax since 1920, when he pur- 
chased the Colfax Record, which he has 
continued to publish since then. He also 
publishes the Placer Herald at Auburn, 
the oldest weekly newspaper of continu- 
out publication in California. Senator 
Thurman served as Postmaster in. Col- 
fax from 1924 to 1933. 


A native of Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton, he began newspaper work as an 
office boy on the Portland, Oregon, Tele- 
gram in 1908. In 1915 he became cir- 
culation manager of that newspaper, 
following which he served in similar ca- 
pacities on The Dalles, Oregon, Chron- 
icle and the San Francisco Call-Post. 


Senator Thurman is married to the 
former Ruth Tuttle of Portland. He is 
a Royal Arch Mason, Knights Templar, 
Shriner, and a member of the Elks 
Lodge and Lions Club. 


Younc AMERICA TEACHER, now in; 
3rd volume, is issued by Eton Publis its 
Corporation, 32 East 57th Street N 
York 22, NY. This praiseworthy a 
attractive magazine for teachers a 
prises 8 issues, September-May, $1.59 , 
year; special rate to the teachers wh 
use Young America magazines, $] - 
year. 


hing 


AWARDS IN LITERATURE AND ART 
} gvieiatncng of the Estate of the late 


Senator James D. Phelan announc 
one award offered for 1948, open 1 
writers of poetry, and carrying a stipend 
of $1,000. Applicants, both men and 
women, must be native-born citizens of 
California, between the ages of 20 and 
40. Those competing must present speci. 
mens of their handiwork. A committee 
of experts in the field of poetry will be 
appointed by the Trustees to recommend 
to them the successful candidate, 


Applications must be made on forms 
especially provided for that purpose, and 
may be obtained from the office of the 
James D. Phelan Award in Literature an 
Art, 820 Phelan Building, San Fran 


cisco 2. 


THE COMPETITION CLOSES Marcu 15, 
1948, AND THE AWARD WILL BE MADE 
ABouT May 1, 1948. 






















Loeal Teachers Clubs 






To Presidents and Publicity Chair. 
men of Local Teachers Clubs in 
California: 

A new feature of this magazine 
is significant news from Local 
Teachers Clubs throughout Cali- 
fornia. Each club should have a 
Publicity Chairman responsible for 
regularly sending news-items of 
general interest. 

Because of strict limitations of 
space, only the more important 
contributions can be used. The 
magazine is prepared far in ad- 
vance. For example, the April is- 
sue goes to press quite early in 
March. Copy for the April issue 
should be sent in before March 2. 

This new feature assists local 
clubs in knowing what other clubs 
are doing and is of practical help 
to workers in teachers organiza- 
tions. — Ed. 


Santa Monica Classroom Teacher peti 


odical, now in its first volume, is aa 
attractive 8-page leaflet, with illustrations. 
The editor is Beverly E. Fisher; J. Stanley 
Brode of Santa Monica City College is 
president of the association. 
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60 AHEAD, COUNSELORS... MAKE SPECTACLES 
of YOURSELVES 


py Lawrence L. Belanger, Director of Guidance, Coalinga High School, Fresno County 


For many years counselors have followed the custom 
_ that is, those who have taught for many years — of more 
wonservative community mores and have even handled the 
thought — Heaven forbid! — of becoming spectacles as gin- 
erly as they would a disgruntled porcupine. 
’ And now comes this upstart of a country school man to 
urge that a policy of utter abandonment on the part of school 
people be adopted! . 

High time it is, you say, that some voice be raised in 
support of the emancipation of teachers! 

Yes, let’s become emancipated! Let’s practice abandon- 
ment! Let's... let’s make spectacles of ourselves! 

And now for the shock, gentle reader: we're not referring 
to the private lives of school counselors. 

We're talking about this very serious business of counseling 
young people, for it is for their sake that we must eman- 
cipate ourselves, to the point of becoming widely known 
spectacles. 

It is through the emancipation of ourselves that we can be 
of most help to our young charges. Counseling in the face- 
toface relationship with students is a precious privilege, and 
like all other privileges brings with it an obligation. 


Clarification of such obligation is the purpose of this article. 


The counselee arranges for an appointment, or just drops 
in, to see his counselor, so he says. 


But — does’ he want to see his counselor? Or does he really 
want to see himself? Is it that he comes to bask in the 
friendly atmosphere of the counselor’s office, or is it that 
he comes to reinforce his faith in himself? Is it that he 
wants to peer into the crystal ball manipulated by his coun- 
selor, or does he really want to see himself in a mirror that 
will reflect his strong points or features so that he may go 
forth more secure in the thought that he can succeed? 

Ah, no, friend counselor. He has not come to see you, no 
matter what verbal pretext he may offer. It is himself that 
he is interested in, and perhaps just a bit worried about. 


7 it can be done and still hold your job! 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY? 


reason, the situation is unfortunate — for 


He has come to you so that he may see himself in such a 
light that he can feel confident to march forth to slay the 
particular dragon threatening his security and self esteem. 

He comes to you, mutely requesting that you make a spec- 
tacle of yourself, a spectacle, singularly enough, through 
which he may look at himself. 

He comes with a silent plea for you to abandon yourself 
utterly, so that he may, through your non-directive technique, 
come away with a heightened belief in his own capabilities. 
To abandon yourself, your prejudices, your desires to be 
directive, your instinctive urge to tell him just what to do— 
this is not easy, but it is part of the responsibility you as a 
counselor assume. It is a peculiar characteristic of adolesence 
that yeung people must feel that decisions are their own, not 
directed, not dictated by some older person. To be sure that 
such decisions reached by youngsters within your office are 
definitely theirs, it is necessary that you free the interview 
from your particular thought patterns. To abandon yourself, 
to follow through the counselee’s thought processes is a skill 
required in successful counseling. 

He comes, hopeful that you are one who can emancipate 
yourself so that he may verbalize toward his own decision, 


‘ unhampered by preconceived ideas on your part as to what 


course he should follow. 

Counselees, then, make three demands upon counselors: 

One, that the counselor abandon his own prejudices and pet 
theories so that the counselee is free to explore possible 
courses of action to follow in seeking solution to his problem, 
secure that the counselor will accept such exploration without 
emotional reaction. 

Two, that the counselor emancipate himself personally in 
the face-to-face situation, so that the counselee may not be 
directed toward solutions preconceived by the counselor be- 
fore the interview started. 7 

Three, that the counselor make of himself a spectacle 
through which the counselee may see himself clearly enough 
to recognize his own potentialities. 

Go ahead, counselors . . . make spectacles of yourselves! 


forget their problems as they “swing 


” 


By Lester G. Wahrenbrock, 
Coordinator of Staff Relations, 
San Diego City Schools 


EACHERS are probably more open 

to criticism as living in “cloistered 
halls” than are the members of any other 
professional group. While actual class- 
room times takes ordinarily only 6 hours 
each day, every good teacher spends end- 
less hours in classroom preparation, 
extra-curricular assignments and com- 
munity activities. 

In addition, any “extra” free time is 
crowded with curriculum committtees or 
other related work, and extension courses 
or some other in-service training program. 

The type of work which the teacher 
does makes a planned recreational pro- 
gram mandatory. Unfortunately, many 
teachers either don’t know how to play, 
or they will not take the time to plan 
such needed activities. Whatever the 
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the pupil as well as the teacher. 


Private industry long ago recognized 
that the promotion of a recreation-pro- 
gram among.its employees was a valuable 
thing from the standpoint of better men- 
tal and physical health, higher morale, 
and the resulting increased efficiency. 
While lacking the financial support 
which private industry can put into such 
a program, San Diego City Schools are 
making a determined effort this year to 
encourage members of the staff to par- 
ticipate in recreational activity. 


At the beginning of the school year, 
employees were polled with regard to 
their recreational interests. With the re- 
sults of this survey as a focal point, 
arrangements were made to provide 
leadership for planned recreational-pro- 
grams of square-dancing, bowling, volley- 
ball, badminton and similar activities. 
With the assistance of the physical edu- 
cation and recreation coordinator. teach- 
ers and secretaries, administrators and 
clerks become better acquainted and 


their partners. 


A bowling league of inexperienced as 
well as expert keglers meets each week 
to rack up their strikes and spares. The 
enthusiasm of this group indicates a 
long existence with an ever-increasing 
number of recruits. As rapidly as pos- 
sible, opportunities for other types of 
recreational activity are being offered. 


While teacher recreation may not be 
considered a regular function of school 
systems, the question is debatable if it 
is not a valuable in many instances as 
regular extension classes. If we are 
really as concerned about the spirit, atti- 
tude, and personality of the teacher who 
meets the children, as we are with regard 
to his formal preparation and academic 
ability, then our in-service programs 
must have a place for widening perspec- 
tives and developing new interests. 

Failure to make such provision indicts 
educational leaders as contributing to 
the authenticity of the adage, “all work 
and no play makes Jack (or Jill) ...” 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PUBLIC 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


By Janice Judd, Teacher, 7th and 8th Grade Choral Music, 


Stockton Elementary Schools 


UBLIC school music is putting too 

much emphasis upon performance to 
the exclusion of enjoyment in participa- 
tion. 


Our students: graduate from high 
school and at least half of them never 
find another opportunity to take part*in 
group singing or playing. 


The music teacher is under constant 
pressure for performance. Programs are 
expected almost as soon as school opens 
in the fall up to the day of graduation. 


Performance, of course, is a very impor-’ 


tant part of the cultural program; how- 
ever, we should develop the other aspect 
of music to a greater extent. 


There should be more suitable music 
written for various small groupings of 
voices, instruments, or combinations of 
both. The possibilities for compositions 
which could be used are tremendous. I, 
as one among thousands of choral music 
teachers, am looking in vain for just the 
right music for participation in any 
quantity. 


Much of the music in the schools 
choral libraries is mediocre. It seems a 
pity that anyone should waste the stu- 
dents time and effort on anything trivial. 
Why can’t we have some of the good new 
American music which is being written, 
so as to encourage more original works? 
Why must we have so many poor ar- 
rangements of works which were never 
intended to be sung in parts, or to be 
sung at all? 


I know of excellent SSA songs which 
the composer can’t get published, be- 
cause of “piling up” during the paper 
shortage. I’ve been waiting three years 
for these songs, as I know I could use 
them. Music teachers:should demand the 
publication of music which would be of 
value. There are many fine musicians 
skilled in the art of composition in the 
United States at the present time. We 
should take advantage of their craftsman- 
ship by encouraging them to write for 
our schools, the largest potential per- 
forming group a composer ever had. 


The skills for sight-reading are not 
adequately taught in most schools. There 
should be standards, with specific tech- 
niques to be learned at each grade level. 
Most of the smaller schools have no 
program whatsoever planned. These 
techniques could be followed by those 
teachers who felt themselves inadequately 
prepared in the field of music. 


The understanding of rhythmic pat- 
terns is too undeveloped. That is some- 
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thing that could so easily be taught even 
by teachers who are not especially 
musical. None of the training in rhythm 
or note reading is rigorous enough. If 
some of the time spent in singing medi- 
ocre music were used on a little tech- 
nique, we might find a vast improvement 
in the caliber of sight reading in the 
schools. This technique can be taught in 
an enjoyable manner with a minimum of 
time involved. I have observed intelligent 
work of this kind carried on in a third 
grade class by a non-musician, hard- 
working teacher, and it had highly prof- 
itable results. I have seen other teachers 
waste many hours with fumbling tech- 
niques. 


I would like to see more contrapuntal 
music published for schools, but this, of 
course, would take more skilled reading. 
There are many 16th and 17th century 
madrigals which are good, but most of 
these are beyond the comprehension of 
the high school student. There are Amer- 
icans who could supplement our resources 
in this field. Composers should under- 
stand the capacity of the high school 
student: for example, one of the most 
satisfactory numbers for mixed voices 
has been Gretchaninoff’s Cheryubim Song 
no. 7, in length, limit of difficulty, sound, 
and satisfaction to the students. They 
should be quite willing to limit them- 
selves to this extent, as many composers 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


OBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, pub- 

lishers, Indianapolis, have issued 
Geography Foundation Series, three 
beautifully printed and profusely illus- 
trated textbooks, scientifically planned 
for the primary grades. They are the 
culmination of years of research and ex- 
perimentation on the part of both au- 
thors and editors. 


The express purpose of the books is 
to provide a readiness program in geog- 
raphy —-to lay a foundation in the 
primary grades for the study of geog- 
raphy in the intermediate grades. The 
purpose is to eliminate the gap between 
what .a child doesn’t know and what he 
is expected to learn all too quickly when 
he undertakes the study of fourth-grade 
geography. There is an excellent teachers 
manual and concept chart to accompany 
the series. List prices: Through the 
Day, $1,28; From Season to Season, 
$1.44; In Country and City, $1.96. 








have in the past, if the musi 
used and appreciated. 

I recently took a girls 
sing at a music festival. | 
thinking how enjoyable it 
been for a large group to h 
in the auditorium to join j 
bers which would have been specified 
earlier. So many small schools have con 
flicting music and boys physical educa. 
tion classes, that many girls never get 
the experience of singing in a mixed 
chorus. This would have given them the 
opportunity at least once. Small sight. 
reading groups, with the outstanding 
musicians taking part, could have been 
arranged, also. On the contrary, the 
whole festival consisted of performances, 
supposedly flawless, by each school. 

Some readers will contend that taking 
part in a school choral or instrumental 
class is participation. And so it is, to q 
certain degree. But a real musician knows 
the thrill and satisfaction in informal 
reading of music with the emphasis on 
musicianship rather than the effect on 
the audience. If an appreciation of this 
type of accomplishment were established 
more firmly among all our high school 
graduates, music would come to have a 
more intimate place in our American 
society. 
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PSYCHOLOGY ... BUT WHY? 
Parent Education Is Important 
By Mrs. Kathryn Wright,* Vallejo 


T thirty-five, why would one want 
to know about psychology? 

Simply because, as the wife of a won- 
derful husband and the mother of 4 
lovely but somewhat problematic chil- 
dren, I want to do all in my power to 
make a happy home. 

I want to know why Janis, 13, wants 
to dress like an 18-year-old, why her 
father and I just “don’t understand.” 
Her wardrobe and that of her friends is 
almost the sole topic of conversation. It 
gets me! 

How can I help Tom read better? He 
does interesting things like making ant- 
poison out of spices and left-over paint, 
but to be a chemist, alive, one must read 
directions correctly. 

And there is Mary Kathryn, aged 3 
plus, who has a bit of a complex over 
a younger sister and fights like a demon 
with her brother. How can I make being 
3 just as attractive? 

Nancy, a little over a year, has tan 
trums when her wishes aren’t gratified 
immediately. 

I don’t always understand my husband, 
rear as he is! Psychology is supposed 
to be the study of human behavior. Since 
we are a houseful, I don’t intend to miss 
any classes! 





*Member of the Psychology Class, 
Vallejo Adult Schools. 
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FOR THE NINTH GRADE 





A VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


A Sound, Workable, Introductory Vocational Guidance Program 


for a Small High School. 


By 


“ HY has my son (or daughter) 

been permitted to reach the se- 
nior year before he discovered that he 
was not meeting graduation require- 
ments? Why doesn’t the high school 
train my son (or daughter) for the oc- 
cupation he plans to enter?” 


These are questions which parents 
some time have asked high school prin- 
cipals. Fortunately, most secondary 
schools. are doing something today to 
guide students in their educational and 
vocational planning. 

We have developed a program in He- 
met Junior High School which, we think, 
is a start in the right direction. Although 
this guidance program is given primary 
emphasis in the 9th grade, the ground- 
work is laid during the preceding year. 

Our 8th grade students are given 
prognostic tests in mathematics and for- 
eign languages during the second semes- 
ter. These test-scores, together with the 
marks the students are earning in per- 
tinent subjects, determine which students 
will be enrolled in algebra and foreign 
languages in the 9th grade. 

When the 9th grade student has 
reached the second semester, he has 
given some indication of his ability to 
cope with high school subjects. By this 
time he is ready to study the general 
occupational fields with a view to learn- 
ing where his interests, aptitudes, capac- 
ities, and abilities may lead him to best 
advantage. 

The first 8 or 9 weeks of the second 
semester in social studies are devoted to 
a study of 10 broad occupational fields 
in which people are employed. A text- 
book! is used as a basis for this study. 
Attempts are made by the teachers to 
focus attention on broad fields rather 
than on specific jobs. Most authorities in 
guidance seem to advocate that students 
should not be urged to select specific 
occupations until the llth or 12th grades 
or even later, where junior colleges exist. 
Much of the literature in the vocational 
guidance field is unsuited to use in the 
%h grade because it lacks the broad- 
view emphasis. 


An occupational-interest inventory? is 





1. Davey, Mildred A., et al., Everyday 
Occupations, D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1941. 


2. Lee, Edwin A. and Thorpe, Louis 
P., Occupational Interest Inventory. 
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Martin H. Munz, Principal, Hemet Junior High School, Riverside County 


administered to the pupils, following the 
vocational study. Experience has shown 
that the scores on these inventories in- — 
dicate quite accurately the interests of 
the students. 


A close study of the Hemet Senior 
High School curriculum from a mimeo- 
graphed handbook occupies the class for 
the next 7 or 8 days. The handbook 
gives this information about each sub- 
ject: whether it is required or elective, 
amount of credit given, nature of the 
course, who should take the course (if 
elective), prerequisites, materials and 
equipment needed, and what the student 
should get out of the course. 


Included in the handbook is a chart 
showing the various curriculums which 
the senior high school offers and the 
courses required under each. The stu- 
dents also receive specific information 
on high school graduation requirements 
and entrance requirements to various 
colleges, universities, and vocational 
schools. 


Culmination of the guidance unit 
comes with the outlining of the 3-year 
senior high school course of each student. 
The enrollment form which the pupil 
fills out shows his 9th grade subjects 
and the required subjects for each of 
his next three years. At the top of the 
form under the pupil’s name is a space 
for the occupational field for which the 
student is preparing. 

The teacher studies carefully each 
student’s course plan form to make cer- 
tain that the occupational choice is in 
line with the pupil’s interests, aptitudes, 
capacities, abilities (as determined by 
school record and test record), tempera- 
ment, etc. Next, the teacher checks the 
subjects selected to see that they meet 
the graduation requirements and _ that 
they are in harmony with the vocational 
choice. 


After the teacher has approved the 
3-year plan-form, he sends it home with 
the child for parental approval. In 
cases where parents propose drastic 
changes, they are invited to come to the 
school for a conference with the teacher 
to discuss the child’s future educational 
and vocational plans. 

When the course plan-forms have been 
properly approved by teachers and par- 
ents, they are sent to the senior high 
school for use in preregistering sopho- 
mores for the following semester. 

It naturally follows that the counsel- 


lors in the senior high school will exam- 
ine the progress of each student during 
the second semester of the 10th and 11th 
grades to consider, with the student, 
what changes, if any, are advisable in 
the plan for the following year. 

Of course, the seniosn high school 
makes provisions for a more intensive 
vocational guidance follow-up in the 11th 
or 12th grade. , 


‘_ summarize briefly, our junior high 
school vocational guidance program 
includes these steps: 

1. Prognostic tests in mathematics and 
foreign languages in the 8th grade; 

2. An 8-weeks study of broad occupa- 
tional areas in the 9th grade; 

3. An occupational interest inventory 
test; 

4. A study of requirements for grad- 
uation and college entrance; 

5. Each pupil outlines his courses for 
the 3 years in senior high school, subject 
to the approval of the teacher and of his 
parents. 

SOME OF THE DIRECT AS WELL AS CON- 
COMITANT BENEFITS WHICH THE STUDENT 
DERIVES FROM THE ABOVE EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL PROGRAM ARE THE FOL- 
LOWING: 


Specific Benefits 


1. The student is likely to be better 
prepared to make a proper vocational 
choice later in high school; 

2. He avoids failing courses because 
he is guided in choosing those in which 
he is most likely to succeed; 

3. He is given a broad perspective of 
the aims and purposes of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Our vocational guidance program is 
proving to be a strong factor in the 
growing effectiveness of our total school 
program as our pupils are acquiring a 
better understanding of occupational op- 
portunities and a broader conception of 
the purpose of secondary education. 


* * * 


TEEN-AGE BOOKS 


EEN Age Book Club, sponsored by 

Pocket Books, has distributed nearly 
a million books to high school students 
throughout the United States. It now 
announces a special and unsual offer to 
its members; five of the best titles of a 
new series will be available to T-A-B 
Club mémbers. These good high-reading 
interest books encourage reading for 
pleasure. 

E. Louise Noyes, head of Santa Bar- 
bara high school English department and 
member of National Council of Teachers 
of English Curriculum Commission, is 
one of the 5 members of the Teen Age 
Book Club Selection Committee. Address 
of the Club is 1230 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 20, New York; director 
is Martha Huddleston. 
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OUR NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 


AN INSPIRATIONAL RITUAL WHICH MAY BE USED FOR THE 
DEDICATION OF A NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 


By Willard Morrill Brown, Graduate Student, School of Education. 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Editor's Note: Here is a brief ritual 
which is particularly suited for the dedica- 
tion of a new school or other public build- 
ing. The color theme which is used will 
add an enriched tonal quality to such an 
occasion. Bright scarves worn over the 
participants shoulders will be suitable for 
this purpose. The orations of the four 
principal characters Gratitude, Loyalty, 
Industry, and Honesty — can be read from 
a scroll which is unwound qs it is passed 
from hand to hand, with striking effect. 


This ritual is suitable for presentation 
either in a classroom or in the auditorium. 
Taken by itself, the NEW BUILDING 
PLEDGE is suitable to be set up in the 
school printshop for bulletin display 
throughout the new building. 


The author wishes to place no limitations 
on editing or adapting this material. It is 
believed that it will be found a satisfactory 
instrument as presented, but it is recognized 
that in certain situations some changes may 
increase its value. Used without the NEW 
BUILDING PLEDGE, the ritual may be 
found useful for many other inspirational 
occasions. The introductory statements, 
which appear in italics, may be read by a 
program chairman or some other individual. 


Chairman’s Introduction 


E present this Pageant of Gratitude, 

Loyalty, Industry, and Honesty, as a 
special dedicatory ceremony which will serve 
as the prelude to a pledge of devotion and 
faith to our beautiful new building, a 
pledge in which every one of us will desire 
to share. 


Chairman: The first character in our 
pageant is a personification of Gratitude. 


GRATITUDE 
I represent GRATITUDE. I am deeply 


appreciative of the manifold opportunities 
and privileges which everywhere surround 
me. I know that by no effort of my own 
could these blessings have become available. 


From the quick surge of warm blood that 
accompanies every act of generous giving 
and grateful receiving I have taken red to 
be my symbolic color. From its vital, living 
hue I take inspiration to be alertly mindful 
and appreciative of all my blessings. The 
warmth of this rich color reminds me to 
seek energetically every possible opportunity 
to play the role of benefactor. 


Skilled teachers share with me their wis- 


dom and their companionship. Learned 
scientists safeguard my health and my physi- 
cal wellbeing. Expert builders rear inspir- 


ing edifices for my habitation. 


An awakening spirit of generosity and 
humility pervades my being, for I know 
that the only way I can repay my benefac- 
tors is to be as generous in my relations to 
others as my benefactors have been gen- 
erous in their relations to me. 


Being representative of Gratitude, I pro- 
pose to take no good thing “for granted.” 
I will always seek to give more than I 
receive. The open hand and the warm 
heart are significant of my gratitude. These 
symbols represent for me the glowing satis 
faction which can be felt only by those who 
are truly generous and hence truly grateful. 


Chairman: The second character in our 
pageant is a personification of Loyalty. 


LOYALTY 


I represent LOYALTY. Constancy and 
faithfulness are my watchwords. I owe 
allegiance to every good cause and every 
noble institution. I am the guardian of 
liberty and justice. 


My color is the true blue of heaven. 
Bright-starred in my creed are the virtues of 
courage and devotion. I never fear to lead 
a forlorn hope if it be for a high purpose. 
I never desert a worthy cause merely because 
it appears to be losing. 


I serve with equal zeal in the ranks or 
at the head of the column. When I can 
carry the load of an injured or crippled 
comrade I count the extra burden a pleas 
ure. I am faithful to every trust that is 
placed in my keeping. 


Neither bribe, nor threat, nor the dis- 
couragement of fatigue ever causes me to 


NEW BUILDING PLEDGE 





falter in the performance of my duty, | 
am as true and as faithful when unobserved 
and unattended as when I am under Close 
supervision. 


I devote myself to every worthy cause 
not selfishly, to win praise or remuneration 
but for the sake of my own self-respect al 
the welfare of my fellow students. 


Chairman: The third character in oy, 
pageant is a personification of Industry, 


INDUSTRY 


I represent studious effort. I know that 
nothing of great and lasting importance can 
be accomplished without struggle and 
sacrifice. 


My color, yellow, signifies the bright 
sunlight of full day. As the sun, each day, 
runs his complete course with unswerving 
and unvarying steadiness, I, too, never rest 
until I have completed my duties. 


I go about constantly seeking chores to 
do and loads to lift that will help my fellow 
creatures. I am in the first rank of the 
volunteers whenever there is a difficult 
assignment or a call for extra service. 


I believe in the nobility of labor. My 
symbols are the ant and the worker bee. 
From them I have learned that most of the 
sweets of life are the fruits of industry and 
cooperation. I have no respect for lazy 
drones, sluggards, or wastrels. 


I work, not for pay, but for the joy of 
working. I study, not for grades, but for 
the joy of learning. I cooperate with my 
fellows, not because I must take orders, but 
for the joy of mutual improvement and 
mutual advancement. 


Chairman: The fourth character in our 
pageant is a personification of Honesty. 


HONESTY 


I represent HONESTY. My word is as 
good as my bond wherever it is spoken. 
Sincerity and straightforwardness are my 
code of living. Pride in respecting the 
property rights and the privileges of others 
as zealously as I attend to my own privi- 
leges and interests is my especial satisfaction. 


7. cherish and to protect this beautiful building which has been presented as an unearned 
gift to all of us; to show our appreciation for the luxury and comfort of its classrooms and 
the stately dignity of its hallways; we zealously pledge our service and our devotion. 


We further pledge that we will allow no one to desecrate or abuse this building nor to harm 


it or disrespect it in any way. 


We solemnly promise that we will strive to enhance its beauty 


and to cherish its purpose out of respect to the many generations whose privations and labor 
have contributed to the construction of this beautiful center of learning and culture. 

As from the burning sun, the biting wind, and the bitter cold this building does protect and 
shelter us, so will we defend and safeguard this structure from the heedless, the careless, and 
the thoughtless ones who would mar its walis, damage its equipment, or soil and disorder its floors. 


As an expression of gratitude for this edifice and the splendid things for which it stands we 
will endeavor to fill our lives, both within and without its walls, with generous and unselfish 


service to others. 
and lofty purpose, 


So may this building become, for all of us, a living monument to high ambition 
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Pure and unsullied white is the color by 
which I am best known. 

The evenly balanced scales of true justice 

symbols. 

"i ‘jam from telling a hurtful truth that 
will help no one. I am faithful to report 
information which should be known for the 
good of society even though it may be 
embarrassing to me personally. 

| know that honesty is the cornerstone 
upon which are built all other human vir- 
tues. I know that if I advance my own 
cause by taking unfair advantage, that I 
am detracting from the well-being and se- 
curity of my associates. 

| know that a single violation of integrity 
often proves to be the first link in a chain 
of increasingly unfortunate violations. I 


know that a single falsehood, much less 
habitual dishonesty, cannot be concealed. 


I know that a clear conscience and the 
pride of true self-respect are the greatest 
blessings that can be found in the posses- 
sion of any individual. 


FTER a slight pause the Chairman 

reads the NEW BUILDING PLEDGE, 
which may be prefaced by the following 
remarks: 


Chairman: And now we give you a 
Pledge of faith and devotion for the new 
building, a Pledge which should be en- 
shrined in the heart of every student who 
enters its spacious portals and partakes of 
learning in its commodious classrooms. 


Editors Note: Mr. Brown has contributed to this journal several interesting articles suitable 
for dictation to shorthand classes. This interesting ritual might well be used, a section at a time, 


for the same purpose. 





GENERAL EDUCATION 
AT SAN FRANCISCO STATE 


COLLEGE 


By P. F. Valentine, Dean of 
General Education, San Francisco 
State College 


HAT is the purpose of general edu- 

cation? What should go into a 
general education program at San Fran- 
cisco State College? How should it be 
administered? Two years ago the faculty, 
under the leadership of President J. Paul 
Leonard, began a study of these ques- 
tions. 


The first year of this study was given 
to exploration along a theoretical front, 
culminating in a 3-day conference of the 
faculty at Asilomar, a quiet retreat on 
the shore of Monterey Bay. At this con- 
ference, held in November, 1946, the 
results of the year’s deliberations were 
thoroughly analyzed with the assistance 
of Dr. Malcolm MacLean of UCLA as 
general consultant, and Dr. John Dodds 
and Dr. Alfred H. Grommon of Stanford 
University as consultants in humanities 
and language arts respectively. 


The results of this conference were 
decisive. Fundamentally, it was agreed 
that the college would go forward in the 
study of a general education program 
based upon the needs of students as per- 
sons living and developing in the present 
world. It is needless to say that this 
broad functional concept demanded a 
pointed formulation — something that 
would direct constructive thinking into 
practical channels. In consequence a 
fourfold statement was agreed upon, de- 
fining the common areas of experience 
and endeavor in which the needs of stu- 
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dents arise. These areas were tentatively 
captioned as follows: 

1. Vocational orientation 

2. Home and family living 

3. Individual development 

4. Socio-civic relationships 


The 1946 conference critically exam- 
ined this formulation as a functional 
pattern, and at the same time made an 
attempt to elaborate the proposed areas 
in specific terms. Two important ques- 
tions presented themselves: (1) What, 
in fact, are the real needs of the student 
body? (2) How can real needs be ef- 
fectively provided for in an operative 
program? It was determined that an 
objective study of actual needs must be 
made. 

During the year following the confer- 
ence, the General Education Committee, 
in cooperation with the faculty, prepared 
a particularized definition of the four 
proposed areas. At the same time an in- 
tensive student needs study was launched. 
To direct this study, President Leonard 
appointed Dr. Boyd McCandless, who was 
to work with faculty committees in pre- 
paring and administering the investiga- 
tion. Specifically, this inquiry would 
reach into such matters as the social and 
psychological adjustment of students, 


their educational objectives, health needs, 
patterns of study and work, ideological 
structures, economic conditions, prob- 
lems of welfare, guidance needs, and 
possession of desirable skills. 

This study was focused upon a cross- 
section sample of 200 students, and its 
reliability was strikingly demonstrated 
when checked against various data of 
the entire student body later made avail- 
able. It was supplemented by a separate 
study of alumni opinion conducted under 
the supervision of Dr. Charles McClelland. 


Decisive Conclusions 


With the fruits of a year’s study in 
hand, the faculty met for a second 3-day 
conference at Asilomar in November, 
1947. Dr. Malcolm MacLean returned 
as general consultant, and Dr. H. B. 
McDaniel of Stanford advised in matters 
of student guidance. Certain important 
decisions were made, and may best be 
summarized: 

1. A general education program based 
upon student needs will be developed 
and put into operation as far as possible 
with the fall freshman class of 1948. 

2. This program will be adjustable to 
measured needs and will consequently 
depend upon constant coordination with 
guidance and counseling services. 

3. The program will be organized upon 
a dynamic basis looking to the meeting 
of needs in the four functional areas, 
rather than upon the basis of courses in 
circumscribed subject fields. 

4. The concept of needs will include 
not only the immediate and practical 
ones, but those of a bread cultural and 
social nature.. 

5. The program must of necessity rec- 
ognize the educative values implicit in 
the various non-curricular activities and 
relationships of college life. 


At the present time the faculty finds 
itself well advanced in the construction 
of a program along these lines. Four 
committees, each assigned to one of the 
accepted areas of general education, are 
preparing the initial materials for a_pro- 
gram to be put into effect in the fall of 
1948. These committees are composed 
of representatives from each of the seven 
divisions of the college. Their recom- 
mendations will be reviewed by the entire 
faculty before being inaugurated upon 
an experimental basis in the fall. 





RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HERE is great concern throughout our country over the question of the separation of . 
church and State. Under the title, Religion and the Public Schools, Dean J. B. 
Edmonson, School of Education, University of Michigan, has prepared a discussion-outline 
for use in groups of educators, PTAs, women’s clubs, church groups, lay groups, and 


others. 


In preparing the material Dean Edmonson has included facts and questions that would 
make the leaflet useful for discussion groups of all kinds. Every effort has been made to 
avoid the expression of any personal opinion. This 16-page discussion outline is available 
from National Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, DC, as 
Personal Growth Leaflet 190, at 1 cent per copy; minimum order 25 copies, 25 cents. 
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“BEN-HUR" WALLACE 


EW WALLACE, author of the best 

seller, Ben-Hur, of nearly two gener- 
ations ago, comes’ into his own, due to 
the efforts of Irving McKee, lecturer in 
English at University of California. A 
tremendous amount of research and study 
has been put into a rather brief biog- 
raphy. 

The hero’s long military and public 
career is carefully analyzed. The reader 
is inclined to draw comparisons between 
Wallace and various leaders during 
World War II. He was not only a military 
man, but a diplomat as well as a poli- 
tician. 

Variety might be called the key to 
General Wallace’s career. He was ex- 
tremely active in many phases of Amer- 
ican life. Writing was a genuine hobby; 
The Fair God, Ben-Hur and The Prince 
of India found eager buyers and readers. 
These works gave him prestige and 
financial independence. 

Published by University of California 
Press; price, $4. 

Mr. McKee presents a number of little- 
known facts regarding Wallace. The vol- 
ume is well-documented and should find 
many readers who are interested in 
Americana, especially during the last 
half of the 19th century. — Clive Saiz. 


* * * 


MENTAL MATURITY TEST 


California Test Bureau, 5916 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, has 
issued a newly-revised edition of the 
Sullivan-Clark-Tiegs New California 
Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity (50 
minutes), in 5 series, with a range ex- 
tending from kindergarten to superior 
adults: pre-primary (kgn. and grade 1) ; 
primary (grades 1 to 3); elementary 
(grades 4-8); intermediate (grades 7 to 
10); and advanced (grade 9 to superior 
adults). 

It provides all of the information 
which is obtained by the administration 
- of the typical intelligence test; that is, 
it gives a total score, from which a total 
or composite mental age and IQ are 
computed. 

In addition, it provides an analysis of 
abilities which shows the status of each 
individual in spatial relationships, nu- 
merical reasoning, logical reasoning, and 
verbal concepts or ideas and meanings 
which are useful in thinking and prob- 
lem solving. eo 

It summarizes the verbal and non- 
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verbal test results into separate Language 
MA’s and IQ’s and Non-language MA’s 
‘and IQ’s. This separation is of special 
value in counseling students who will 
not go to college, because the college 
preparatory group usually tests high on 
language factors, and most intelligence 
tests are weighted heavily on the side 
of language or the verbal factor. 


The reliability is high, as may be 
seen from the test manual. The validity 
of the test rests on the careful selection 
of items, the usefulness of the Language 
and Non-language mental ages and IQ’s 
in guidance, and the counseling value of 
scores on the four factors. 


* * * 
The United Nations Charter 


UIDE to the United Nations Charter, 

an illustrated booklet describing the 
development, objectives, and present 
functioning of the international organiza- 
tion, has been produced by United Na- 
tions Department of Public Information. 
The 53-page publication is available for 
50 cents from International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, NY. 


Teachers wishing a more detailed 
manual may obtain from the same sales 
agency another new publication, Guide 
for Lecturers and Teachers, which in- 
cludes a review of United Nations activ- 
ities and achievements to date; price 60 
cents. 


Other low-cost study aids about the 
United Nations are available from the 
same distributor, including the Charter, 
5 cents; Index to the Charter, 5 cents; 
Basic Facts, 10 cents; and Structure of 
the United Nations, 35 cents. 


For a very brief introduction to the 


United Nations, teachers may order a . 


leaflet — “United Nations — What It Is, 
What It Does, How It Works” — directly 
from United Nations Sales Section, Lake 
Success, New York, for $2 per 100 copies. 


Although orders for publications should 
be sent to the above-mentioned sales 
agencies, teachers and curriculum spe- 
cialists seeking counsel regarding United 
Nations units, lesson plans, and activities 
may write the Chief of Educational 
Liaison, United Nations, Lake Success, 
New York. 


Posters, filmstrips and other visual 
materials are available without charge 
from Division of Films and Visual In- 
formation at Lake Success. 









MIDDLE AMERICA 





yong Macmillan Company jg jg 


; suin 
an admirable Inter-American Setieg 


of readers for the elementa 

The Lands of Middle promars =a 

grade reader, is the most recent. 
Like the other two books already pub. 

lished in this series (The Day Before 

Yesterday in America, for the 3rd 


and Spanish Gold, for the 5th oan 
The Lands of Middle America is de 


signed to provide at the elementary. 
school-level material which will teach 
children the facts about the other Amer. 
icas and thus prepare them for intelli. 
gent participation in the new era of 
economic and cultural exchange between 
our own America and our neighbors to 
the South. 

The Inter-American Series, when com. 
plete, will give an authoritative course 
on the history and geography of all the 
countries of the Western World and thus 
aid in maintaining hemispheric oli. 
darity. 

The Lands of Middle America por. 
trays the life of people in Mexico, the 
Caribbean, Panama, and Central Amer. 
ica through narratives about boys and 
girls of these countries. The book is a 
study of the development of these lands 
—their topography, climate, products, 
occupations, foods and culture —in vo- 
cabulary and concepts suitable for 4th 
grade pupils. Emphasis is placed upon 
the interrelationships between _ these 
lands and our own country in the ex- 
change of products, communications, and 
other aspects of cooperation. 


* * * 


The Gifted Child Grows Up is volume 
4 in the Genetic Studies of Genius, edited 
by Lewis M. Terman of Stanford Uni- 
versity. This important volume of 460 
pages, by Terman and Melita H. Oden, 
covers 25 years follow-up of a superior 
group. The study shows that the high 
IQ generally means better health, su- 
perior professional position, happier mar- 
riage, more education, and a higher-than- 
average income.’ Published by Stanford 
University Press; price $6. 


* * 


LEARNING EssgntIAL ENcuisu, Grade 
9, by Brewton, McMullan, and Giddings; 
384 pages; illustrated; Laidlaw Brothers, 
publishers. 

This new high-school freshman Eng: 
lish text provides a complete course in 
composition and grammar. It may be 
used successfully to conclude junior-high- 
school work or to introduce the senior- 
high-school course in composition and 
grammar. The text, treating conversa- 
tion, review of English essentials, the 
library, thought and expression, reports, 
letter-writing, creative writing, discus- 
sions, and other 9th-grade interests, is 
now available in a junior high edition. 
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CALIFORNIANA 
Editor: 


Acting upon your invitation in the Sierra 
Educational News, I have taken the liberty 
of sending the following notes and sugges- 
tions regarding the new books available on 
California. 

The year of the first Centennial should 
bring to all California teachers the oppor- 
tunity to display and teach attractively the 
interesting facts of California history. 

So please accept my offerings as an aid 
to busy teachers and librarians, who may 
not always have the opportunity to keep 
abreast of the new books as we more for- 
tunate ones who live in communities adja- 
cent to the large bookshops. 

We, in our library here, are building up 
a large collection of California history, both 
as supplementary reading for those students 
who are enrolled in our California History 
class, and because of the general interest 
which is quite intense at this time, and 
with the proper incentives will continue to 
interest students for a long time. 


—Ruth E. Fletcher, Librarian, Acalages 
Union High School Library, Lafay- 
ette, Contra Costa County. 


HIS is the year of the first California 

Centennial. Many new books have 
been published with the California back- 
ground. The fiction seems to deal mostly 
with the days of the California rancheros, 
while the non-fiction covers the wide 
range from the Sierra Trails to the 
Golden Gate Park; from the story of the 
ill-fated Donner Party to the Port of 
Gold, San Francisco. 

Two of the novels recently published 
are Vermilion by Idwal Jones( price, $3; 
publisher, Prentice-Hall), and Hill of 
the Hawk by Scott O’Dell (price, $3; 
publisher, Bobbs-Merrill). Idwal Jones 
is a local San Franciscan who writes of 
the days of the clipper-ship trade between 
Peru and the California rancheros, who 
dealt in the commodities of beef, tallow, 
and hides. Scott O’Dell is also a native 
Californian who has written knowingly 
of the influx of the mountaineers and 
their influence on the history of Cali- 
fornia in the days of Fremont. 

The non-fiction currently to be seen on 
the book-dealers shelves include three 
types; the scholarly treatment of Calli- 
fornia history, the popularized or 
“homey” version, and the picture-book 
type which appeals to the visual-minded 


‘ reader. 


W. W. Chalfant’s Gold, Guns, and 
Ghost T. owns is a compilation of the best 
stories and anecdotes of his “Outposts of 
Civilization” and “Tales of the Frontier.” 
Mr. Chalfant was publisher of the Inyo 
Register for many years; (price, $3. 
Stanford University Press). 

Robert Glass Cleland has continued his 
research endeavors into California his- 
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THE NEW 
GINN BASIC 
READERS 


The new Ginn Basic READERS 
meet all fundamental requirements 
of a basic reading series. Their key- 
note is ease — simplicity — natural- 
ness. Reading with understanding 
is their first objective. They provide 
for the needs of all children — em- 
body tried, proven teaching and 
learning methods. Fascinating 
stories and lively colored illustra- 
tions make them delightful. 








The primary program, including 
readers, workbooks, a complete set 
of other learning aids, and teachers’ 
manuals, are now ready. It was 
prepared by David H. Russell, 
Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes 
and Gretchen Wulfing. Ask for 
Circular 618. 


Ginn and 


Company 
260 Firtu STREET 
San Francisco 3, Cauir. 








THE 1947 EDITION 





The 1947 editionof LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC makes arithmetic 
a meaningful adventure in every- 







day social situations. 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 






Lennes, Rogers, and Traver, using their combined research 






and years of experience, assure: 






e@ Simple Explanations 

@ Step-by-Step Development 
e A Wealth of Illustrative Problems 

e@ Problems and Exercises Applied to Experience 
@ One New Process at a Time 

e@ A Built-in Testing Program 

e@ Abundant Maintenance Exercises 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS sew vores «pats: ananta 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
















































ANNOUNCEMENT of 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
i bs Je meee oe like 

“ a pebble dropped into 
98 wasignis 18 a pool, has started a 
series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


.. even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 





. .. that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
six continents? 


. . . that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 


.. . that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs” 


... there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers butno trees grow ? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


... that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U. S. is at least 150? 


... drama of wild life in the grasslands 
of Africa—the lion kills the zebra; the 
vulture feasts on what the lion leaves; 
the hyena and the jackal gorge them- 
selves with what the vulture leaves? 


... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


. .. that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
cludes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 


... that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
are now in transit to 
Africa,Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 


ECACHER 
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tory with the publication of his second 
volume: California in our time: 1900- 
1940. (Knopf, $4). This scholarly treat- 
ment of the 1900’s is a valuable addition 
to every library. 

William Martin Camp’s San Francisco: 
Port of Gold was recently published by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company (price, 
$5). This book recounts “the storied 
past” of the adventurous days of old San 
Francisco, from the days of the gold rush 
and whaling ships to the present day 
stormy labor history and warfare between 
the sailors and the ship-owners. 

Aubrey Drury’s Centennial edition of 
California, an intimate guide is a Harper 
Brothers publication (price, $4). This 
revised edition takes special note of Calli- 
fornia’s colorful Centennial celebrations: 
in 1948, the Centenary of the great gold 
discovery at Sutter’s Mill; in 1949, the 
Centenary of the big gold rush; and in 
1950, California’s celebration of the One 
Hundred Years of Statehood. This au- 
thoritative volume is considered to be 
one of the fullest published on California 
history, geography, points of interest, 
and famous personalities. 

Samuel Dickinsons’ San Francisco is 
Your home (Stanford University Press, 
$3.50) was written for the Sloan Hour 
on radio station KNBC which dwells on 
memories of early San Francisco. This 
book is the result:of his radio activities 
which depicts the colorful and intimate 
personalities of San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia in general. 


California Place Names 


The pamphlet edition of 1,000 Calli- 
fornia Place Names is the forerunner of 
the larger volume, yet is an indispensible 
addition to any library, as well as to the 
Californian who is interested in the 
origin of local place names. University 
of .California Press is publishing this 
work of Mr. Gudde at nominal cost ($1). 

C. F. McGlashan’s The History of the 
Donner Party (Stanford University Press, 
$3.50) is another revised edition issued 
in 1947 which adds interest to the orig- 
inal account by incorporating contem- 
porary illustrations with the text. George 
R. Stewart’s volume, Ordeal by Hunger 
is another special Centennial edition in 
a very attractive format. Henry Holt, 
publisher; $3.50). 

Oscar Lewis is active in many of the 
works now appearing on California his- 
tory, and his own book The Silver Kings 
is in keeping with the trend. This is a 
very readable account of the four great 
silver kings, Mackay, Fair, Flood, and 
O’Brien. The biographical account of 
their activities up to and including the 
great silver strike, with its resultant con- 
sequences to themselves and their fam- 
ilies. is well written. (Knopf; $4.) 

The Diary of a Forty-Niner edited by 
Chauncey L. Canfield is a California 
Centennial classic. Oscar Lewis was also 
instrumental in bringing this volume to 
the attention of the public. (Ladd Delkin; 
$3.50.) 


California Gold by Rodman W. P 
subtitled, the beginning of mining in th 
Far West, is a Harvard University ve : 
publication $4.50). The author seeks ty 
explain how the gold miner worked pr 
lived, where he learned his trade eis 
what extent it brought him Prosperity > 
the lack of it. His experiences after the 
rush days were over makes this hei i 
sociological study of California’s sold 
mining from 1848-1873. 


Carl Parcher Russell’s One Hundred 
Years in Yosemite is another Universit 
of California Press publication. ($3.75,) 
The development of the huge national 
park from its natural state, through the 
efforts of the Indian fighters who opposed 
the Yosemite Indians, as well as the first 
tourists who realized the grandeur of her 
waterfalls, peaks, glacial lakes, and Big 
Trees, makes a fascinating narrative of 
the growth of California. The author is 
now Chief Naturalist of the National 
Park Service. 


Picture-books are making their ap- 
pearances at this time. The old saying 
a picture is worth a thousand words js 
still true. Joseph and Joyce Muench 
have ably covered the pictorial beauties 
of the west in their trio: Along Sierra 
Trails, West Coast Portrait, and San 
Francisco Bay Cities. Hastings House has 
published these at the modest sum of 
$2.50 each. 


Current publications of this week in. 
clude: Evelyn Well’s Champagne Days 
of San Francisco dealing with the days 
of the Gay Nineties up to and including 
the “Fire” of 1906. This author will be 
remembered as _ having written Jed- 
Blaine’s Woman, as well as numerous 
other California articles. 


Katherine Wilson has done a black- 
and-white sketch book with interesting 
commentary on the Golden Gate: The 
Park of a Thousand Vistas. This is a 
Caxton publication ($3.50). 


The third in the weekly trio is Mining 
Camps: A study in American Frontier 
Government, by Charles Howard Shinn. 
This is another of the Knopf Western 
Americana series with a foreword by 
Joseph Henry Jackson and edited by 
Oscar Lewis and* Robert Glass Cleland 
($4). 


Your Address 


F your name and address, as 


printed on the wrapper of your 
Sierra Educational News, is NOT 
correct, please immediately notify 


California Teachers Association, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 
WHENEVER you change your 
address, please let us know, stating 
your old address as well as your new 
one. 
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new STANFORD TEXTS 
On the American Way of Life 


S the first step in a program to teach 

American youth the values of their 
ideals and institutions, Stanford Univer- 
sity is preparing a series of books de- 
scribing the American “way of life. The 
hooks — for use in elementary and high 
schools — are to be published next year 


by Stanford University Press. 


Development of the Stanford series on 
“jiving the American way” is financed by 
a gift of $80,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon B. Crary and Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
H. Crary, all of Los Angeles. 


The books will supplement the regular 
school texts, and will be designed to pro- 
mote faith in American democracy, the 
rights and responsibilities of the individ- 
yal, the American economy, and the 
American cultural heritage, and _ to 
present the American “way of life” so 
that a student realizes its importance. 


A THOUSAND VISTAS 


Golden Gate, The Park Of A Thousand 
Vistas, by Katherine Wilson, with illus- 
trations by the author, is a beautifully- 
printed volume of 150 pages, with an 
excellent map, published by Caxton 
Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. The author, 
rationally known in the literary field, 
came to San Francisco in 1929, became 
interested in pencil drawing and spent 
many hours of sketching and studying 
in Golden Gate Park. This led her to 
write this comprehensive survey of the 
park; price $3.50. 


MoLLy, PETER AND GINGER is a charm- 
ing pre-primer, profusely illustrated in 
color, published by D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, price 40 cents. Accompaning it is 
a large work-book or practice-book of 96 
pages, also full of pictures, price 36 
cents; also a teacher’s guide of 130 
pages, 60 cents. These are all part of 
the Reaidng-For-Interest Series, pub- 
lished by Heath, and comprising 12 


books. 


McCormack-MATHERS PUBLISHING 
Company issues a praiseworthy series of 
spelling books, We Spell and Write, 
grades 2 to 8, one book for each grade. 
Each book contains a complete course in 
spelling and writing for a_ particular 
grade. The books are well-planned and 
attractively illustrated. The company has 
its home office at Wichita, Kansas; the 
California office is in Los Angeles. 
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CHEMISTRY IN ACTION 
Rawlins and Struble 


A brand new chemistry text which features: 


* Thorough pre-publication testing in the classroom by 
the authors and their associates over a period of six 
years ° . 

* Organization to fit any standard course of study 

* Division into nine units with a total of forty-six 
problems 

* Optional problems that make the text usable in both 
academic and non-academic courses 

* A complete set of review questions for each problem 
and summary questions following each unit 

* An extra long unit on organic chemistry 

* Up-to-date treatment of atomic energy, vitamins, plas- 
tics, modern insecticides, and other recent chemical 
developments 

*x A*maximum of visual instruction provided in 437 
illustrations 

*« A correlated film list supplied in the Appendix: 

CHEMISTRY IN ACTION IN THE LABORATORY, a 

laboratory manual to accompany the text, is also available 





The Reading-Motivated Series — 


THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


HEFFERNAN - CRENSHAW - MERRITT 


A new title following the plan of organization which proved 
effective in the popular reader, DESERT TREASURE: 
Reading Level: 4th grade. 

Interest Level: 7th and 8th grades. 

First Part: a fast-moving story of adventure, exciting enough 
to capture the slow reader’s interest, and easy enough 
to permit him to read with facility. 

Second Part: short interesting factual chapters correlated 
with the story material — interest aroused in the story 
carries over to the factual material so that pupils learn 
to read for information also. ; 


Work Plans for both sections. 


In addition to its effectiveness as a remedial reader, THE ADVENTURES 
OF CANOLLES has the added value of serving as a history-readiness reader. 
Interest in the adventure story, with its background of the American War fer 
Independence, motivates further study of American history. 


List Price, $1.52 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco ° . - California 
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You can relax anden ; 
travel. For seat reservations, customs, € 
and foreign hotel 


ms 
or clearance forms, ; 
my the service and 


reservations, YOU have’ 
assistance of experienced experts. 
Veteran American pilots assure your 
comfort and security. A fresh plane 
crew takes over at every stop. Four com- 
plete crew changes between San Fran- 


cisco and Manila. 

Two PAL flights each week: rae 
day and Sunday ot 9 Pp. M., ea a 
Francisco to Manila, Hongkong, Ss nad 
hai via Honolulu, Wake, Guam. top 


over privileges. 
TOURS MAY BE ARRANGED 


PASSENGER 
MAIL 
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For Information, 
ask your travel agent or call our nearest office 
SAN FRANCISCO « NEW YORK 
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DON'T POISON YOURSELF 


By Dr. Henry Seidel Canby* 


T is curious that most worthy people 

who have been attacking racial preju- 
dice in this country have not used one 
argument which history has again and 
again proved to be true. They think only 
of the victim of racial prejudice, his suf- 
ferings, his wrongs, and the damage done 
to his dignity as a man. They forget what 
happens psychologically to the prejudiced 
man or woman. 


The abolitionists before the Civil War 
were equally narrow-sighted. They talked 
only of the harm done to the Negro by 
slavery. They said little or nothing of 
the moral damage to the white man who 
owned him. It was easy for the South 
to point out that the Negro slave was at 
least better off than he or his parents 
had been in savagery in Africa; and that 
freedom for many slaves might prove a 
doubtful blessing. 


WHAT MAY HAVE BEEN THE DEEPEST 
CURSE OF SLAVERY WAS SELDOM MENTIONED 
IN THE NORTH, ALTHOUGH ENLIGHTENED 
SOUTHERN LEADERS HAD BEEN AWARE OF 
IT FOR A CENTURY. It was the subtle cor- 
ruption of the owners of slaves by irre- 
sponsible hands over human beings. It 
was the cheap superiority of the poor 
white, who had been ruined by slavery, 
and had only his hate and contempt for 
an oppressed race to keep up his self- 
respect. . 


For there is no snake in the breast 
more dangerous to the man who carries 
it, than unreasoning hate and nursed 
contempt. It is the most poisonous kind 
of compensation for failure or for lack 
of self-confidence. 


Despise a race, or hate a race, or 
dislike a race, and the poison will 
come out like invisible boils. What- 
ever goes wrong irritates the haters 
first. The hated get the blame for 





* Ph.B. Yale 1899; Ph.D. 1905, L.H.D. 
Knox, 1927; Assistant Editor Yale Re- 
view, 1911-20; Editor Literary Review 
1920-24; Editor Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature 1924-36; advisory editor since 
1936; Chairman Board of Judges Book- 
Of-The-Month Club since 1926; Author 
of many articles and books. 
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everything. And a really prejudiced 
man becomes a center of infection 
But he infects first himself. 


— prejudice has killed the bodies 

of millions in the last few years, We 
cannot forget that. But it is stil] warping 
the spirits and cramping the minds of 
tens of millions of the prejudiced, They 
are unaware that the man who hates and 
despises a race or a group without dis 
crimination, will sooner or later, though 
perhaps. only in the secret recesses of 
his mind, come to hate or despise him. 
self. He has been poisoned, though he 
may not guess the cause. Here is some. 
thing upon which history, religion and 
psychology all agree. 


+ + 


IT'S FUN TO EXPLORE 


pFo™{™ an Aubudon Junior Club in your 
class at school and stimulate the chil. 
dren’s interest in exploring their own 
neighborhood this spring. 


There are birds and many other fas. 
cinating creatures to discover and to watch. 


Audubon Junior Clubs are nature clubs 
sponsored by National Audubon Society to 
introduce children, through bird study, to 
the wonders of plant and animal life and 
to develop interest in the conservation of 
wildlife and other natural resources. 


Audubon Junior Clubs receive interesting 
materials, Every club member receives a mem- 
bership button; 6 four-page bird leaflets, each 
describing the habits of a bird throughout the 
year (these come in two editions — Junior with 
large type and simple text for grades below 
the sixth, and Senior with smaller type and 
longer text for grades six and above); 6 color- 
plates for birds; 6 outline drawings of birds 
to color. Every club receives Audubon Junior 
Club News, a Junior Club paper issued 4 times 
each school year. Every club adviser (the 
teacher who forms the club) receives Audubon 
Teachers Guide, a 96-page booklet, attractively 
illustrated and containing many suggestions 
for mature adventures to be experienced out- 
doors and in the classroom. 


Ten. children of elementary, junior or 
senior school age constitute a club. Each 
club has an adult adviser. Club dues are 
15 cents per member; dues are paid to the 
adult adviser, who forwards the combined 
club dues to Audubon Juniors, 1000 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y., with a 
letter stating how many sets of leaflets in 
the Junior or Senior edition are required. 
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THE 20th ANNUAL SERIES 


SCHEDULE FOR 
FEBRUARY, MARCH, APRIL 


SONGS AND DANCES 
(Period E) 
Feb. 5 —European Songs 
Feb. 12—American Songs 
Feb. 19—European Dances 
Feb. 26-—American Dances 


*ROUND-THE-WORLD 
RHAPSODY 
(Period F) 
Mar. 4 —Afro-Spanish Music 
Mar.11—Latin-American Music 
Mar. 18—Oriental Music 


_ AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATRE 


(Period G) 
Apr. 1 —Song-and-Dance Men 
Apr. 8 —European Influences 
Apr. 15—Mausical Emigrants 
Apr. 22—American Musical 
Theatre 


TEACHER’S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 
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WHITTIER TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HITTIER teachers contributed $90 

to Overseas Teachers Relief Fund. 
The drive was organized in Whittier, 
answering the plea of National Education 
Association in a recent issue of NEA Jour- 
nal to provide direct help from American 
teachers to teachers in war-devastated coun- 
tries for food, clothing and_ supplies. 
Almost 90% of the Whittier teachers 
answered this call by making their con- 
tributions. 


Maud Brink and Alta Gregory, teachers 
in Whittier city schools, were cited recently 
because of the contribution they made to 
the 1947 Year Book of National Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. The names of Mrs. Brink: and 
Mrs. Gregory appear as co-authors, with 
others, of the chapter in this yearbook 
dealing with organizing the elementaw 
school for citizens of the world. Their 
committee work was carried on under the 
chairmanship of Lavone A. Hanna, super- 
visor of instruction, Long Beach. — Betty 
Gardner, publicity, WTA. 


In Memoriam 


Annie Loucks 


N November 19, 1947, Miss Annie 
Loucks, a veteran teacher of Contra 
Costa County, passed away in her 85th 
year. A _ native of the little town of 
Pacheco and the daughter of pioneer par- 
ents of that community, she attended 


* Pacheco Grammar School and upon gradua- 


tion prepared for teaching at San Jose State 
Normal School, graduating from there with 
the class of 1878. 


Upon the receipt of her teaching certifi- 
cate, Miss Loucks became a teacher in the 
little Pacheco Grammar School from which 
she had graduated, and taught there contiu- 
ously for a period of more than 30 years. 
At the time of her retirement she returned 
to the old family home, where she remained 
until her passing. 


Miss Loucks served as a member of the 
County Board of Education of Contra 
Costa. County, 1906 to 1914. She was an 
inspirational teacher and had a lifetime 
interest in teaching and in education. She 
rendered a service to her native town and 
to Contra Costa County that will always 
rank high in the history of education in 
the county. She lived a full life both as a 
teacher and as a citizen in her native 
county, where she was highly esteemed by 
all. — Walter T. Helms. 


gut with the 
Se COLLEGE of 
PACIFIC in 


{948 
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EASTER VACATION 
MARCH 20-27 


CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


8 days, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, among our great his- 
torical monuments and scenic 
ways. 


DEATH VALLEY 
Annual Expedition 


Long popular 8-day auto 
caravan tour including Mojave 
Desert, Death Valley and 
Hoover Dam areas. 


V 


SUMMER TOURS 
EUROPE BY AIR 


46 days —by air to the Con- 
tinent — by train and boat 
thru many countries, great 
cities and famed scenic areas. 
Conducted by Pres. Robert 
E. Burns. 


GHOST TOWN TOURS 


Week-end trips, one each 
month, January to July, ‘on 
dates to be announced. Each 
covers the storied Mother 
Lode from Coloma to Colum- 
bia and Yosemite. 


For information write (es 


G. A. WERNER 


Director of Tours 
CoLitece or PaciFic 


Stockton 27, Calif. 








PASADENA TEACHERS 


Pasadena Teachers Association has an- 
nounced appointment of Dr. Cecil Dunn, 
chairman of the department of economics 
at Occidental College, as Executive Secre- 
tary on a part-time basis. 


The appointment is part of a program 
of expanded activities on the part of the 


Pasadena Association. An increase in dues 


was instituted by the group to finance the 
program. A salary study is being made and 
other phases of teacher welfare are being 
considered. 





Like all Gold Medal school art prod- 
ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make 
art instruction a joy both for teacher 
and student. Colors are so radiant 
and responsive, they are truly inspir- 
ing. On the practical side, they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and 
do not get soft or sticky in damp 
weather. Metal boxes now contain 
new improved brushes with naturally 
pointed “spring” bristles and perma- 
nently set plastic handles that may 
be used to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Al E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco Office: 5 Third Street 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 





MUSIC NOTES FROM FULLERTON 


HE 13th Annual Music Festival spon- 

sored by the California School Band 
and Orchestra Association, Southern Dis- 
trict, will be held this year at Fullerton. 
String, woodwind, brass and _ percussion 
solos and ensembles will be judged on 
April 16, 17, with bands and orchestras 
on April 23, 24. 


The festival is open to instrumentalists 
of elementary, junior high, senior high, 
and junior college level. The only re- 
quirements for entry are that the director 
belong to the association and remittance 
of very nominal fees. Prominent adjudica- 
tors in all classes are being secured by 
George W. Burt, festival manager, and Nel- 
son Bonar, assistant manager. 


The: All-Southern California High School 
Orchestra, sponsored by CSBOA and di- 
rected this year by Purcell Mayor of Glen- 
dale High School, will play a concert on 
Friday evening, April 23, at Fullerton 
Union High School and Junior College 
auditorium. The festival will close with a 
massed band concert in the stadium on the 
evening of April 24. 


Orange County Music Festival will be 
held this year at Huntington Beach on 
March 12, with Margaret Squires as fes- 
tival manager. Mixed chorus and girls and 
boys choruses, band and orchestra will pre- 
sent the program, members of all 5 groups 
being chosen as outstanding music ‘ stu- 
dents from Orange County high schools. 


Professor Ralph Rush of the USC Mu- 
sic Department brings his very fine wood- 
wind ensemble to Santa Ana on the eve- 
ning of April 13 to play for members of 
Orange County Public Music Teachers 
(Secondary Division) and interested stu- 
dents. County institute credit is given for 
this dinner meeting and program, which 
will be at Santa Ana High School cafeteria 
and Little Theatre. An outsanding South- 
ern California college or university choral 
group is being engaged for the May meet- 
ing of this organization. George W. 
Burt, Manager, Fullerton Festival and 
President, Orange County Public Music 
Teachers Association (Secondary Division). 


NORTHERN SECTION NOTES 


N December 9, 1947, teachers, admin- 

istrators and PTA members (173 in 

all) attended a dinner meeting of Placer 

County Teachers Association, held at Lin- 
coln Elementary School, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Pearce, president of the 
Association, presided. New officers elected 
for the following year were: president, 
Howard Duensing, vice-principal, Auburn 














Union Elementary School: 





-@ 

VICe-presid 

f‘ te ent, 

Harry Burcell, vice-principal, Loomis Unio 
n 


Elementary School; secretary-treasurer, Dor. 
othy McBride, Placer Union High School 
and Placer College. 

Arthur F. Corey, CTA State Executive 
Secretary, speaker of the evening, Outlined 
the aims of CTA for the coming year, gave 
a brief but clear explanation of the retire. 
ment system, and explained the plan for 
helping needy teachers of Europe. 

It was announced that 27 Placer County 
schools have 100% membership in CTA 
and three are 100% in NEA as well: 194 
teachers comprise the membership from this 
county. — Ralph W. Everett, Sacramento 
























































0 USE PROJECTORS 


Can't Tear Film 

Positive Framing 

Easy, Quick Cleaning 

Tests Prove Exclusive Viewlex Asph- 
eric Condenser System with 150 watt 
lamp gives greater screen brightness 
than many 300 watt projectors. You 
get-more economy, less heat. 
























































MODEL AP-2C — Deluxe 
combination all-purpose 
slide and strip film projec. 
tor. Built-in slide carrier, 
elevating mechanism, Luxtar 
5” color corrected Anastig- 
mat lens. Coated optics. 


$67.00 
































MODEL YAF—All-purpose 
projector. Built-in slide car- 
rier, Aspheric condenser sys- 
Ntem, 5” Anastigmat Luxtar 
color-corrected lens. De- 
signed and built only for 
this special offer, model 
YAF is not otherwise for 
sale. 


NOW! VIEWLEX AND YOUNG 
AMERICA BRING YOU A SPECIAL 
“PACKAGE” OFFER. 
Finest visual education projector—ideal 
for classroom and auditorium—plus quan- 
tity of excellent Young America slides or 
slidefilms—both together for dollars less 
than any comparative quality projector it- 
self! A marvelous opportunity for schools 
to establish visual education at modest 
cost! 
PLAN No. 1—MODEL YAF ALL-PUR- 
POSE PROJECTOR plus $30.00 of slide- 
films and slides (your choice) 

FOR $79.50 
PLAN No. 2—MODEL YAF ALL-PUR- 
POSE PROJECTOR plus $55.00 of slide- 
films and slides (your choice) 


FOR $99.90 


YOUTH FILM SERVICE 


7904 Santa Monica Blvd 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, 
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CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS proms and other meetings. Stump Printing 
Ut | 4ss0CIATION company 
» Dor. 


Schoo} 


Use This Form on Large Sheet of Paper 


‘“ 9 State Teachers Magazines 
34b. “Ten Rules for School Bus Safety 56 Herth Miia Awenns 


Orange County Division — a poster 18” x 24” — is a new idea, with Cities 3, Staats 
animated cartoons by Don Herold, to illus- lite: been eles al 
FFICERS are Leslie Fowler, president; trate safety rules for bus riding pupils. One checked in the quantities indicated 
“Mungo J. MacFarlane, vice-president; poner to a school. ‘Superior Coach Cor- pores is enclosed for each item 
poration. . 


-CUtive 
itlineg 
» Gave Stella Johnson, secretary; Margaret Horst,. 
Tetire. treasurer; L. L. Beeman, financial secretary; 35b. For Nutrition Education. Diet Sur- 
In for L. Ora Connell, welfare chairman. vey forms to discover in what way eating: 


habits are faulty. General Mills. RR Bmene 


Division organized in 1941, 16 members; 


“ounty Subject taught 


CTA membership in 1947, 175 members. 36b. The Story of Bituminous Coal — a 


Is 194 Meetings: September 4: Pot-luck luncheon 25-page book survey of principal facts 
m thi held in pleasant quarters of Womens Club about coal-mining. One to a_ teacher. 
8 


- House, Laguna Beach. Honor guests: Mrs. Bituminous Coal Institute. 
~ Lutie Gray, State president ; Dr. Ethel Perry 


—— Andrus, State welfare chairman, 


| reer Recular business, including | D> LWO New Texts Added To The 
7 re ee cenan Thomas Shorthand Series 


SEND GAN sais ics scissile 


Enrollment: Boys.............-.... Girls 








and most enthusiastic, 


st ote ovens oe, oe | fm Transcription Studies 


gram: Business meeting in Board of Education 

Building, Santa Ana, Well-attended in spite : i . ; 

of north wind. Several new members intro- " edt tt By Fox and Thomas 

duced. : . . : . . : — . 
eerie In line with today’s emphasis on transcription training this 

Third meeting: February 12, in Orange. enna new text presents to Thomas Students the best in transcrip- 


Honor a <a "ae a sane ae tion technique. It also provides a thorough review of English, 
e nn ® . b * . 
— a Se ee spelling and punctuation. 


Nichols. Program: Business, music, speaker, 


refreshments, The materials used give the students a broad practical back- 


Fourth meeting: Picnic, Santa Ana Park. hee ground in business through the variety of problems presented. 


Business: Election of officers for ensuing year; 


—_f_ 7 oa Business 


= President has attended all State Board 
ier, 


, Luxtar meetings in Los Angeles. She has made 


REE, F 2 ° 
‘an over 50 personal visits to members and = = if Dicta tion - Second Edition 


$67.00 prospective members. She expects to visit 38 ees 


Bd 


every member in the county before the year Te By Charles A. Thomas 


is over. If only she could find each one : ‘ in : 
ao . inane ebticeal This new, up-to-the-minute, speed-building text embodies 


at home, for she has met some charmin —CwhE : . 
Ser sys , 8 eee the suggestions of scores of teachers. Actual business letters 


and lovabl r joys i a i ; 
ee and enjoys making TT cia are taken right from the files of modern offices. 
these new acquaintances! ss 


ise for «Tee Included are 90 assignments, each consisting of a Preview 

Te Vocabulary Drill, a helpful word study, or a valuable English 
NG 7 7m Ss , Pointer. A shorthand vocabulary and several hundred prac- 
AL 6—l Ee . tical business phrases, all alphabetically arranged, are also 


di YOURS ... For The Asking | ~ contained. 
: WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE EXAMINATION 


; OF : 31b. “He Has His Eye On You” and COPY OF EACH TEXT 


_ Show Them That You Know” — two new P it why Th ‘a ‘jiliiniiateih es 
a9 leaflets providin ointe : f ee for yourself why omas Natura orthand is in every way superior 
vols p g pointers on grooming for renee . 

lest the job as suggested by placement experts to older methods. No cost, no obligation. Write for the FREE TEACHER- 


. ad preend mameen. Avlible to vo TRAINING COURSE, consisting of four little booklets. 


1 cational counsellors and teachers of business Plan now for an enjoyable summer vacation made especially worthwhile by 
e- : : ; j 

subjects and used with the Grooming for attendance at one of the Thomas Shorthand Summer Courses. They will be 
50 the Job charts, they represent an effective held at prominent universities in convenient locations which will be 
JR- unit, Educational Service Department, announced later. 


- Bristol- 70 Fifth Avenue 
oo Prentice-Hall, Inc. Men‘Yorn 11 
9.90 32b. 1947-1948 Catalog of Teaching Aids 
lists material that would be helpful for 
CE science, home economics, vocational agri- 


culture, industrial arts and general assembly. 
Ivd Westinghouse. 


NIA, 


—— 
a 
——— 


33b. Catalog of crepe paper, candles, 
hats, confetti, balloons, etc., for banquets, 
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SECRET IQ 
(Continued from Page 8) 


about it. Again a medical analogy. 
Johnny’s sick. The doctor informs his 
mother that he has pneumonia. Does she 
automatically know -what to do? Of 
course not. But she is quite willing to 
listen to suggestions which the doctor is 
able to offer because of his specialized 
training. Again, despite some experiences 
“with parents who wouldn’t understand an 
IQ if one were thrown at them, the vast 
majority of parents want to and should 
be able to learn of all the facts which 
concern the child. Withholding of such 
information cannot be justified on the 
ground that a few would misunderstand 
It. 

















IQ is not too important in the overall 
pictures of a child’s possibilities anyway. 
This of course is a monumental point. 
We'll give it one sentence: If the IQ is 
important enough as one measure of 
ability to be seen by the teacher, it is of 
equal importance to the parent: In other 
words, parents should know, the IQ for 
every reason the teacher knows it. 

A perennial reason which has more 
length, if no more content, than the 
above, is that parents, even if told an 
IQ, would not be able to act intelligently 
























































































































for more effective health teaching . .. 
















the 3 WAY APPROACH 


GOOD TIMES 














Grade One 
. . . . e 
appealing true-to-life material in the text-book Tanta Come 
for the child — including personal development Grade Two 
as a goal right along with physical health and ® 


safety FIVE IN THE 


; ; ; FAMILY 
guidebooks for the teacher in the Teacher’s Edi- Grade Three 


tions of each text * 


THE GIRL NEXT 
DOOR 


Grade Four 





specific suggestions for working with parents 









Representatives: 









* 
H.B. McAllister 0.C.Keesey As NS wanes 
186 West Waverly Drive 533 Mission Street Grade Five 


Pasadena 2 S@n Francisco 5 













SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 














NEW! 
ENGLISH FOR TODAY 











NOAR - THRELKELD - HACH - MURPHY 


It's new — a complete new series of elementary English textbooks — and 
it’s news that the entire series, a book for each grade from three through 
eight, is being published at one time. 


Each book in the ENGLISH FOR TODAY series offers a complete 
elementary language program — based on genuine pupil interests and 
developed through pupil activities, practice, and tests — for its particular 
grade. Beautifully illustrated in color. 


















































Write for examination copies today! 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia New York Atlanta Dallas 
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N ORDER to be successful in id 
ance, the home and school 
the same objective. If that o 
a better equipped, more a 
then perhaps both institutions 
take the aces out of their boot-tops, 


must haye 
bijective ig 
ware chi 

ought to 


Realism about a child’s weaknesseg 

strengths ought to go a long way in 2 
abling both home and school to do a 
ever job they’re doing better, " 


* * * 


CTA Honor Schools 
School Staffs Enrolled 100%, 


In California Teachers Association 


For 1948 
SOUTHERN SECTION 


Imperial County — Alamitos; Andrade; 
Eucalyptus; Laguna; McCabe union; Melo. 
land; Rose-Mesquite; Seeley union; Weg. 
side; Winterhaven. 

Inyo County — Bishop Union elemen: 
tary; Shoshone elementary. 

Los Angeles County — Alhambra — Cen. 
tral, Fremont, Garfield, Granada, Marengo, 
Marguerita, Park, Ramona, Ynez, Alhambra 
Continuation high school. 

Azusa — Lee intermediate, Longfellow, 
Riley, Slauson; Bassett; Castaic union. 

Compton— Abbott, Jefferson, Kelly, 
Keppel, Lincoln, Mayo, Roosevelt, Rose 
crans, Victory Park, Washington, Willard; 
Enterprise — Pioneer. 

Glendale — Balboa, Cerritos, Columbus, 
Edison, Field, Franklin, Fremont, Glenoaks, 
Jefferson, Keppel, La Crescenta, Lincoln, 
Magnolia, Mann, Marshall, Montrose, Muir, 
Verdugo Woodlands, White, Home, Clark 
junior high school. 

Monrovia City — Canyon, Huntington, 
Monroe; Ranchito; Redondo union high 
school. 

Rosemead — Marshall, Muscatel, Savan 
nah; Sierra Madre; South Santa Anita; 
Torrance — Perry. 

Orange County — Anaheim — Horace 
Mann, La Palma, Lincoln; Seal Beach; 
Newport union high school. 

Riverside County — Coachella; Thermal 
union. 

San Bernardino County — Camp Baldy; 
Chino unified — Grammar, Upper Primary, 
Vocational high school; Redlands — Ele’ 
mentary, Junior high school. 

San Diego County — Cajon Valley union 
— Cuyamaca, El Cajon. 

Santa Barbara County — Elwood union; 
Los Olivos; Maple; Santa Barbara City— 
Franklin, Garfield, Harding, Lincoln, Me 
Kinley, Peabody, Roosevelt. 

” Student-Teacher Group — La Verne Col 
lege. 
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EDUCATION | 


NEW research and training program 
A in intergroup education, to be sup- 
ported for 5 years by a grant from Na- 
tional - Conference of Christians and 
Jews,* will be launched next fall by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The program is intended primarily for 
gudents beyond the master’s degree and 
will offer sizable scholarships and fel- 
lowships, the application procedures to 
be announced later. 

Hailed by Herbert L. Seamans, na- 
tional director of the NCCJ Commission 
on Educational Organizations, as “the 
most fundamental and important develop- 
ment yet undertaken in the field of in- 
tergroup education,” the program is de- 
signed to take advantage of the 
constructive role educators can play in 
lessening tensions and conflicts arising 
among religious, racial, and ethnic 
groups. 

“Studies show that the school years 
are peculiarly important in the formation 
of prejudices and social attitudes of 
children and youth,” Dr. Hollis L. Cas- 
well, dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, stated, “and thus the 
schools must be especially sensitive to 
their influence for good or ill in this 
respect.” 

Dr. Caswell said the new program will 
have a three-fold aim, (1. to conduct 
research and experimentation on inter- 
group problems on a recognized profes- 
sional basis; 2. to clarify the understand- 
ing of intergroup relations for all 
educational workers; and 3. to train 
leaders for schools, colleges, industry, 
religious organizations, labor and com- 
munity agencies). 

The work will be organized under the 
direction of a full-time coordinator as- 


sisted by a faculty committee consisting 


of an anthropologist, a sociologist, a 


*California offices at 3757 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 5; and 815 Cen- 
tral Tower, San Francisco 3. 





NORTHERN SECTION 


Butte County — Durham elementary. 


Glenn County — Bayless, Butte City, 
Calumet, Chrome, Codora, Elk Creek 
union, Fruto, German, Glenn, Kanawha, 
Lake, McIntosh, Orland joint union, Plaza, 
and Hamilton union high. 

Nevada County—Blue Tent, Chicago 
Park, Clear Creek, Forest Springs, Indian 
Springs, Kentucky Flat; Nevada City: ele- 
mentary and high. 

Sutter County — Brittan, Browns, Knights 
landing, Meridian, Terra Buena, Winship, 
and Sutter union high.— R. W. Everett, 
executive secretary. 
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NEW PROGRAM OF INTERGROUP 


psychologist, and curriculum specialist. 
The program will include courses in 
cultural anthropology, 
study of the community, social psychol- 
ogy, world cultures, methods of group 
work, and mass media of communica- 
tion. All students will be expected to 
spend a substantial amount of time in 
field work. 

It is expected that the program will 
begin with a carefully-selected group 
of 12 or 15 students working for at least 
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1355 Market. Street 








sociology and. 
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When your new home receives an Adequate 
Wiring Certificate you may be sure the wiring 
has been designed for a full measure of electrical 


CALIFORNIA 


two years to prepare themselves as spe- 
cialists in the intergroup field and ac- 
quiring the doctor’s degree in the 
procéss. Selections will be made so as 
to achieve a wide variety of racial, re- 
ligious, and ethnic backgrounds as well 
as a diversity of interests, experiences, 
and major fields of professional com- 
petence. 


“PHE democracies have lagged behind 

the totalitarian systems,” Dr. Sea- 
mans said, “in their appreciation of the 
importance of educating the young. The 
totalitarians put out a wretched brand 
of education, but they put it out ex- 
tremely well. 


We are determined to 
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You know there are a sufficient number of 
circuits, plenty of outlets and switches, and 
heavy enough wire throughout to operate all 
electrical equipment efficiently and economically. 
You know, too, there is sufficient capacity avail- 
able for the installation of new appliances you 
may want to add in the future. 


Whether you build, buy or modernize, protect 
your investment by asking for your Adequate 
Wiring Certificate .. . your guarantee of a home 
that will not grow old electrigally. 





ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


San Francisco 3 

















catch up with the excellence of their 
methods, while avoiding and in fact pre- 
cisely countering the rottenness of their 
doctrine. This new cooperative venture 
on the part of the National Conference 
and Columbia University is a most sig- 


nificant turning-point in our educational 
history.” 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN 
ELECTED PRESIDENT AASA 


R. Willard E. Goslin, superintendent 

of schools, Minneapolis, is president- 
elect of American Association of School 
Administrators, according to a mail vote of 
the membership at large. 


Superintendent Goslin was chosen from 
a group of 5 educators nominated in Octo- 
ber by Association members from all of the 
48 States. He takes office March 15, at 
which time he succeeds Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of schools, 


Chicago. 


Active in the Association's affairs for a 
number of years, Dr. Goslin, who has been 
at Minneapolis since 1914, has served on 
the Association’s Advisory Council; was 
chairman of the commission which prepared 
the 1945 yearbook of the Association, 
entitled Paths to Better Schools, and is 
chairman of the 1946-48 Planning Commit- 
tee, which prepared the AASA platform 
for extension of services. 





EARN YOUR A.B. and A.M. DEGREES... 


Graduate degrees offered in Education and 
Psychology, Biology, English, Political 
Science, and graduate courses in other sup- 


porting fields. Undergraduate programs 
offered in Music, Art, Science, and many 
others. Two summer sessions: June 7-18 and 
June 21-Aug. 6. Plus Music Camp Aug. 8-21. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 


Beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous as 
a summer resort—is “Air conditioned by 
Nature” Nearly 8000 feet above sea level, 
average summer temperature is less than 
70. Unexcelled fishing, hiking, riding and 
sports facilities—awe-inspiring scenery — 
all close and easily accessible. 


For Complete Information, Write: 
BOX 1042-C 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON COLORADO 


© 








Do You Know That... ? 


EFORE adoption of Proposition Num- 
ber 3 in November of 1946 the only 
public schools provided for, by the State 


Constitution, were the elementary schools. 
* * & 


Governor Warren has indicated that 
an appropriation for school construc- 
tion in impoverished districts will be 
on the order of business at this year’s 


budget session of the State Legislature. 
x *& & 


The National President of the PTA 
(Congress of Parents and Teachers) is 


elected for a 3-year term. 
* * 


The California Education Code provides 
for provisional credentials for emergency 
teachers, to be renewed each two years if 
the teacher completes a prescribed amount 
of scholastic work. Under this program an 
emergency teacher can eventually get a 
regular credential. 

Elementary teachers in areas swept 
by the epidemic of Virus X were 
mighty busy during the siege. Reason: 
Under a new State law children absent 
because of illness shall not be counted 
absent as far as a.d.a. is concerned. 
Elementary teachers had to verify ill- 
ness of absentees. Some of them, our 
operative reports, are still talking to 
themselves. 

Teachers or teacher organizations seeking 
legal opinions Teachers 
Association on professional matters should 
make their requests for same in writing to 
the State headquarters of the Association, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 


* * 


from California 


Tenure ceases at the age of 65, but 
this does not mean that a teacher must 
retire at that ‘age, although many dis- 
tricts require it. 

x  & 

National Education Association has ap- 
propriated $140,000 to finance an all-out 
program aimed at the passage of a Federal 
Aid bill this year. 

* * & 

Under the Taft Federal Aid Bill, 
now before Congress, California would 
receive U. S. assistance of $5 per pupil. 
This is the minimum. Other States 
would receive more, depending on 
their own ability to finance education. 
Eighty-five per cent of money received 

by districts from the State of California to 
help finance education, must be expended 
for teachers salaries. 


Child-care centers are financed by 
the State and not by local school 
districts. 











A city school superintendent Must be 
elected for a term of four years, 
; * * & 


Members of the State Board of 
Education are appointed by the Goy. 
ernor. Appointments must be confirmed 
by a two-thirds vote of the State Senate. 
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FLAMEPROOF CREPE PAPER 
For decorating, etc. Meets fire regulations 
and is safer. Will not burst into flame, 
Large stock, many colors. Also regular crepe 
paper, candles, cut-out stars, sparkle powder, 
paper hats, confetti, balloons, leis, nut cups, 
roll table covers, etc., for banquets, recep- 
tions, proms or other meetings. Write for 
Price List 10-C free. 
STUMP PRINTING COMPANY 

South Whitley 10, Indiana 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 
: 2 ae oe 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimens 

and Chemicals, 

Quotations supplied on request, 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S.. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 


GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


America’s Outstanding Speaker 
for High School 
ASSEMBLIES and 
COMMENCEMENTS 


Available throughout California in 1948 


All bookings made direct 


Address: 
533 23rd Street 
Santa Monica - California 
Phone 51117 





Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 
The Best for School Work 


F.P.M. Frame and 
Blades outlast all 
others. Used in 
many of the 
schools _through- 
out the U.S, 

CONSULT YOUR 
DEALER 


Sasart — 
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Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free 
sample of blade sent Manual Training Teachers 
upon request, 


F. P. MAXSON "Ux eNieos 


ee eal 
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coMING EVENTS 

California State Centennial Three-Year 
Celebration, 1948-1949-1950. 

February 5-7 — National Recreation As- 
sociation; Pacific Southwest Regional Con- 
ference. Hotel Californian, Fresno. 

February 5-7 — California Young Farm- 
ers; annual convention. Modesto. 

February 6-7 — California School Su- 
pervisors Association Bay Section meeting. 
Sonoma Mission Inn. 

February 7—CTA Central Section 
Classroom Teachers Department meeting. 
Hotel Fresno. 

February 7— Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Honor Society for Women in Education; 
State Executive Board meeting. Senator 
Hotel, Sacramento. 

February 8-14— Negro History Week; 
national observance. For details write to 
C. G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth Street NW, 
Washington 1, DC. 


February 12— Lincoln's Birthday; na 


tional observance. 

February 14—California Agriculture 
Teachers Association, South Coast Region; 
regular meeting. Salinas. 

February 15-18 — Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 3rd 
annual meeting. Cincinnati. 

February 19-21 —— American Association 
of Teachers Colleges; 30th annual meeting. 
Atlantic City. 

February 21-25 — National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; annual 
convention. Atlantic City. 

February 21-26— American Association 
of School Administrators; annual conven- 
tion. Atlantic City. 

February 22— Washington's Birthday; 
national observance. 

February 22-29— Brotherhood Week; 
national observance. 

February 25-27-- NEA Department of 
Adult Education; annual conference. At- 
lantic City. 

February 28 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Bay Section. At Stanford University; Edu- 
cation Building. 

February 28, 29 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; State conference. 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 

March 1— Beginning of Budget Ses 
sion of California State Legislature, Sac- 
ramento. 

March 6— CTA State Conference on 
Teachers Salaries. At CTA State Head- 
quarters, San Francisco. j 

March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week; annual observance. President, Pearl 
Chase, Santa Barbara. 

March 10, 11 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Board of Managers; 
regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 12 — Orange County Music Fes- 
tival. Huntington Beach. 


March 13—-CTA_ Southern Section 
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meeting. At the Section headquarters, Los 
Angeles. 5 

March 15-20 — Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and District Superintendents; annual 
conference in co-operation with California 
Elementary School Principals Association. 
Long Beach. 

March 17-19— Northwest Conference 
on Rural Life and Education. Portland, 
Oregon. 

March 20, 21 — California Home Eco- 
nomics Association; State Council Meeting. 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


Science 
Service 


plans fun and 
opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas and discoveries 
in science to your students, you may 
wish to make use of the non-technical 
aid of Science Service, established in 
1921 to popularize science. 


Services — planned by scientists and 
world-wide scientific institutions — 
which might particularly interest you 
and your class are: 


Things of Science: member is sent a 
different box of unusual 
“Things” monthly, like 
dinosaur bone, lava, 
glass fibers, oil—with 





suggested experiments, 
and museum-type labels. $4 per year. 
New memberships limited. 


Science “Fun’’damentals: 


3 experi- 


mental kits for 
school and home 
use—thus “Fun” 
might go on after 
as well as during SSS) 

school hours; (1) fé ——— 
netism and electricity, (2) black light 
and glowing materials, (3) soilless gar- 


dening. $4.95 each. Limited supply. 





March 21-23 — California Home Eco- 
nomics Association; State Convention. Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco. 


March 20-23—California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; annual conference. U. S. Grant Hotel, 
San Diego. 


March 22-24—California Secondary 
School Administration, annual conference 
in co-operation with California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators. San 


Francisco. 










“Science News Letter” and “Chemistry”: 
comprehensive, illustrated reports of 
news in science and chemistry that 
might stimulate classroom discussion 
of developments not yet in texts. 


Science Clubs of America: through 
this organization, newspapers, muse- 
ums, teachers and sci- 
entists help your club , 


Vy 
organize, Carry out ac- AG Z 
r\ 3 





i 
tivities and research. \\ 


Science Talent Search: O\ 
for high school seniors with special 
ability in creative research. College 
scholarships and trips awarded. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, E. W. Scripps Estate and the Jour- . 
nzlistic Profession. If furtherinterested, write 
directly to Watson Davis, Director, Science 
Service,1719 N St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard . 
of quality for 
complete 
chewing 
satisfaction. | 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































D8-1—$238.00. 


ADVERTISERS 


American Seating Company... .2nd cover 
Binney & Smith Company...........-- 26 
Bituminous Coal Institute.............- 1 
Bristol-Myers Company ............+++ 3 
College of the Pacific...............0-. 25 
Gaylord Bros., Inc.............. 3rd cover 
General Mills, Inc............... 4th cover 
Ginn and Company..............se0.s- 2 

Harr Wagner Publishing Company..... 23 
Heath and Company, D. C............. 23 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co......... 4 
Laidlaw Brothers ............ eased 21 
Lippincott Company, J. B............. 28 
Macmillian Company, The...... 3rd cover 
PORRHON OOS Ba. .  os es SKS eauhckweeeser 30 
Blorean; Sseonrey: Pisnicicecsssseueccees 30 


Northern California Electrical Bureau. .29 


Philippe Air Lines....... 202000060000 24 
Pe ND sc ickcunesvadevevnneeuns 32 
POMMAOB-TARNL Bee sos csc. s victes s'eeeins ove 27 
Redman Scientific Company............ 30 
Scott, Foresman and Company......... 28 
Standard Oil Company................ 25 
Stump Printing Company.............. 30 


Wagner Publishing Company, Harr... .23 


Western State College of Colorado..... 30 
Winston Company, John C............. 22 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William........ 31 
_-¥eung America Films, Inc............. 26 
Wouth Prim Service... ...000s00c00s0% 26 


March 22-24— Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; annual 
meeting. San Francisco. 

March 22-24—California Association 
for Adult Education; spring conference. 
San Francisco. 

March 22-24—California Society of 
Secondary Education; meeting. Haviland 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 

March 22-25—-NEA Department of 





LAPIDARY 
EQUIPMENT 
$3.50 
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BUILD YOUR POWER TOOLS 


WITH OUR GUARANTEED INDUSTRIAL 


BALL BEARING ARBORS 


New Departure 
Self Lubricating 
Bearings 


10,000 
R.P.M. 


(No extra charge for 


C5 — %& 

to left hand threads) Pictured 
C4—14x12% spindle, housing 2x8................. $ 8.00 PP. 
$28 50 C5—%x1214 spindle, housing 2x8.................-... $ 8.25 PP. 
° C6é—%x12% spindle, housing 214X8................. $ 9.25 PP. 
D8—1x17%4 spindle, housing 25¢x11-................. $17.00 PP. 


1 INCH BETWEEN WASHER AND COLLAR 
SHAPER ARBORS — 3 inches between collars. C4-14—$14.25. 
B25—14x"2 cap. flange mount, $5.50. 

SPECIAL SAW ARBOR LENGTHS for %, %, %— Add $1.50. 


POLY PRODUCTS, 2032-H E. Walnut, Pasadena 8, Calif. 


Higher Education; national conference. 
Chicago. 

March 24, 25 — California Business Edu- 
cators Association; annual State convention. 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

March 24-26— UNESCO; U. S. con- 
ference. Philadelphia. 

March 28 — Easter Sunday. 

March 29-April 1— NEA National As- 
sociation of Deans 
meeting. Chicago. 

April 2, 3 — NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Southwest Regional Con- 
ference. Albuquerque, New Mexico. Mary 
Virginia Morris of Los Angeles is Director 
of the Department. 

April 2— Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 

April 3 — Western College Association; 
spring meeting. At University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

April 5-7 — National Society for Preven- 
tion of Blindness; 3-day conference; Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis; details may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Society, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, NY. 

April 7-14— San Francisco National 
Home Show. Civic Auditorium. 

April 9, 10—-CTA Annual Meeting; 
State Council of Education; Board of 
Directors and State Committee meetings; 
election of officers. San Francisco. 

April 11-17 — Pan-American Week; na- 
tional observance. 

April 12-15 — Trade & Industrial Arts 
Education €& Teacher Training; annual con- 
ference. San Francisco. 

April 14-17 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials; annual 
conference. Hotel Del Coronado. 

April 16-18 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
Southwest District Meeting. Salt Lake City. 

April 16, 17 — California School Band 
and Orchestra Association, Southern Sec- 
tion; 13th annual music festival. Fullerton. 

April 17— Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. At 
Fullerton Junior College. 

April. 17 — Future Homemakers of 
America; spring meeting. Susanville. 

April 17-22 — Music Educators National 


of Women; annual 















C5-54—$14.25. C6-%—$15.25. 





Conference; biennial national Convention 
Detroit, Mich. ; 

April 19-23 — American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
annual convention. Kansas City: : 

April 21 — John Muir's Birthday, 

April 25-28 — NEA International Coun. 
cil for Exceptional Children; 24th annual 
convention. Des Moines. 

April 26-May 1 — Public Schools Week: 
California Statewide Observance. 

May 8 — CTA Southern Section Council 
meeting. At the Section headquarters, Los 
Angeles. 

May 11-14 — California Congress of Pay. 
ents and Teachers; State convention, Sacra. 
mento. 

May 15, 16 — California Association for 
Childhood Education; State Board meeting, 
Sacramento. 

May 15, 16— Delta Kappa Gamma 
Honor Society for Women in Education; 
State Convention. Huntington Hotel, Pas. 
dena. 

May 15-17 — UNESCO; regional con. 
ference. Denver. 

May 30 — Memorial Day. 

June 14 — Flag Day. 

June 21-26—California Agriculture 
Teachers Association; State conference. San 
Luis Obispo. 

July 12— California Retired Teachers 
Association; annual meeting and election of 
officers. Picnic luncheon, with business, 
program, and speaker. Sycamore Grove 
Park, Los Angeles. 

July 2-9— San Francisco Bay Area In 
dustrial Exposition. At San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium. 

July 4— Independence Day. 

July 5-9 — National Education Associa 
tion; annual meeting. Cleveland. 

July 26-August 20 — NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership; 3rd annual ses 
sion. At American University, Washington, 
DC. 


August 9-20 — California Association for 


- Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 


summer coaching clinic. At California Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo. 
September 30-October 2 — County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
national conference. Milwaukee. 


* * * 


NAM BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ATIONAL Association of Manufac- 
turers has issued its 14th Bibliog: 
raphy, a_ valuable, handsomely-printed 
and illustrated pamphlet of 16 pages, 
fully annotated, and covering literature, 
motion-pictures, and posters, all available 
to school people without charge and 
mailed postage prepaid. 
WRITE DIRECT TO NATIONAL ASSOCIA 
TION OF MANUFACTURERS, 14 West 49TH 
Street, New York, 20, N.Y. 
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WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR EARTH 


The earth and man’s use of it 


presented 50 as to insure an 


DIYS 


OUR EARTH understanding of the fundamentals 


of geography 


USING OUR EARTH 


DOS) SON ZOO DSO DL DOWNLOD 


Chu Earth and Using Our Earth arouse the interest of young children in the 
world about them, give them a clear and full understanding of carefully selected basal 
concepts, and lead them to observe and to learn directly from their own environment. 
These books provide for the acquisition of a fundamental geographic vocabulary and 
for the gradual development of map concepts. 
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Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 


by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 
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—| Gaylord SHELF BINDERS 
ite of : 


ses 1 FLAT BACK provides space for title . . - 
or : always visible on shelves . . . cannot get lost between books 


on for 
ation; 


Poly 


Ideal for Pamphlets, Periodicals, 


% Economical Reports and Bulletins 
y and and long-lasting 


il @ They protect, preserve and identify pamphlets and 
‘hools; 


other reference material. Easy to use; moisten cloth- 
gummed strip in center and insert pamphlet. 


@ When binders are shelved, the lettered titles are 
easily read on the FLAT BACK. This feature saves 
considerable time, wear and tear of your material. 


; Gaylom ‘ ‘ eee ee 
nufac- : ” much heavier o" For quicker identification, you may order the 


bliog- . proximately Gaylord Shelf Binders in 5 different-colored cloth 

rinted prs Page a o bindings. Each color can indicate a particular classi- 

pages, P : . send 1t0 
. + 

ature, 

ilable oul ; ' Minimum Order—12 of one size and one color. 

- and 


fication of the reference material. 


SOCIA- 


497TH SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ile STOCKTON, CALIF. 
SWS Makers of Better Library Supplies 
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BREAKFAST SCORES 
GOOD 14.5% 


Here is how the breakfasts of 2815 
pupils in 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


meTRITIOe saponmarzos 


Write for Diet Survey forms—to dis- 
cover in what way eating hab‘ts are 
faulty. Also available: Nutrition Infor- 
mation tests—reveal what your class 
already knows about nutrition. 
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How many errors can you spot? 


Count them no capital 
letter for ‘‘I’’, breakfast misspelled 
... but wait! Even after you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one important error, 
not so easy to detect? 

Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 
breakfast? Did it include such 
foods as fruit—cereal—milk— 
bread or toast—-butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 
this breakfast fit into the rest of 
his daily diet? 

Alert teachers in all sections of 
the country are today seeking the 
answers to questions like these 
—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ultimate 
goal: to build keen minds in strong 
bodies. 


To help teachers reach that 


goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.” 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc 





